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ABSTBACT 

This practicul reports on the introduction of 
educationally oriented strategies to o?ercoae a "crisis of faitb«« 
between three target urban coaaunities and their schools* The 
coordinated strategies were directed toward the cosaunication of 
inforaation about school programs and toward the individual 
involveaent of parents. The practicua's effect was to produce a 
significant ii^proweaent in parental attitudes and participation 
concerning the target schools. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 

This practlcusi reports on thd efforts of four 
Kova participants who introduced educationally oriented 
strategies to overcome a '^crisis of faith** between 
three target urban coxmnunitles and their schools. The 
coordinated strategies were directed toward th9 communi- 
cation of information about school programs and toward 
the individual involveme^it of parents at the grass roots 
level* The practicum's effect was to produce a signif- 
icant improvement in parental attitudes and participa- 
tion concerning the target schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recognition or the ^'crisis ot faith^ existing in 
school communities led the praetleum practitioners to 
•n exploration of the literature on community involvo* 
ment. The report covers basic causes of the "crisis »» 
and examines the views of educational experts cognizant, 
of the problem. 

Data reflective of the Individual praetleum schools 
provides focus for the strategies developed to generate 
community Input/ support necessary to the improvement of 
the three-way learning bond* The school "glvens" are 
detailedf followed by a framing of the creation and 
implementation of the emphasis strategies. 

Pre- and post- surveys of fourth grade students » 
their parents » and the teaching staff of the schools > 
permit the tracing of changes stemming from the action 
of the praetleum. A comprehensive outline of the com- 
plete model is Included. 

The summary report contains an analysis of the 
practitioners' conclusions regarding the action of the 
praetleum as well as its impact on selected facets of 
the school system. Appendices of supportive documentation 
are incorporated in the report. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRATEGIES TO GENERATE COMMOKITY 
INPUT/SUPPORT PGR IMPROVEMENT OP THE 
PAiiENT-STUDENT-TEACHER LEARNING BOND 



A CLIMATE ACTION 

Chicago public schools, along with most large city 
schools are at a point where they face what may be 
called a "crisis of faith" with their communitites* 
Some of the reasons for this predicament have their 
historical roots buried deep in the soil of varying 
concepts of school — community relations. Kor example, 
one such conception according to Max Kosenburg^ , was 
the idea that only the professional educator knew what 
was best for the education of children. After all, 
neither doctors nor the community allowed laymen to 
practice medicine without first being duly trained and 
licensed. Neither did lawyers allow laymen to practice 



Max Rosenberg, "Community Relations--Approaches 
Educators Use,'* The Education Digest , January, 197k* P*4^ 
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law without first fulfilling the requirements set forth 
by the bar association. It followed then that edixcators 
should not allow laymen to practice in their field 
without obtaining the necessar"^ ?erequisites. 

Another conception which came Into vogue was the 

2 

public relations approach. This approach said that 
if the community was informed of what the school was 
doing then the community would be interested in and 
willing to support its schools. Pantini has written 
that there have been several other methods of community 
participation used as a means of bringing school and 
community together. One of the methods is the public 
relations approach where the parent is made to feel 
that everything is going well in the school and nothing 
more needs to be done. Another method he mentions is 
parental participation for instructional support and 
community service. In times of crisis, Fantini states 
that there is often community participation for the 
resolution of the specific crisis* 



^Ibid., p.lj.3. 



^Mario D. l^antini, "Community Participation: Many 
Faces, Many Directions," Educational Leadership , May,l772 
pp. 676-678. 
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But, in spite of these approaches to school 
community relationships, reading scores have remained 
low, materials have been inadequate, I'acillties have 
been allowed to become outdated, teaching staffs have 
been characteristically inexperienced, and student 
populations have - continued to become more transient* 
The school's response to the parents has been that 
because of these aforementioned reasons they are 
unable to teach their children. The community's 
response to this inability of the schools to meet their 
needs has been a growing sense of frustration and 
alienation. Schools have further compounded these 
feelings of alienation, in the view of many parents, 
by issuing and attempting to implement seemingly 
expedient, but unclear policies, by condoning and 
protecting ircompetent teachers, and by increasingly 
maintaining a climate of unwelconness as parents enter 
the school door. Additional problem-generating 
characteristics which plague urban area schools are 
large size schools and low socio-economic classifi- 
cation of their sxirrounding commtmities. 

j3ecause of their pervasiveness, the above criteria 
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are used by those outside the school, including parents, 
to evaluate the quality of a school. The bases for 
their judgraents likely arise from, as well as give rise 
to, the inverse relationship which seems to exist: as 
a school grows to accommodate an expar.ding student 
population, direct parent involvement in the school 
seems to lessen. This withdrawal of parents from school 
activities causes students to become indifferent arid 
often hostile and as a result the school's reputation 
often declines. Such an interpretation, should be 
balanced against the findings of a major study entitled 
Project Talent.^ This study found that school size, 
average class size, age of building, or suburban 
location seemed unlikely to be important causes of 
excellence of school output. Granting the validity of 
both of these views, it would seem that school-com- 
munity problems are people problems relating to those 
who work in and for the school. 

Both the school and the community are responsible 



%ohn C. Flanagan etal.. Studie s of the American 
High Sch ool Project TALETT (University or i^ittsDurgh 
J»re3S, Monograph iiuraDor Pittsburgh, Penn. jUniversifcy 
pf Pittsburgh Press* 1962). 
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for what has happened in urban schools. But, unless 
somothing aore than mutual ro criminations are to be 
•xcshani^ed, there can be no resolution of the crisis of 
faith. Thog« forces which have become adversaries In 
the school situation, must recognize that neither can 
succeed without the other* 

Parents coming together la their dissent, have 
begun to realize that they can and must demand to 

5 

participate In the operation of their schools. Pantlni 
points this out in his last description of types of 
community participation. He calls It participation for 
accountability and school governance. He states that 
professional educators must not only answer the question, 
"Why Johnny Can't Read" but that the community also has 
the right to participate in the policy making decisions 
of the schools. Rosenberg^ says the sane thing in a 
different marmer. He states that the community 
relations approach to community Involvement dictates 
that educators and citizens form an Inseparable 
partnership. Educators and citizens are complementary 

5pantlni, loc. clt. , pp. 678-679 
^Rosenberg, lo& cit. , pp. k^'kk 
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to each other and must work together for the improvement 
or both education and community life* 

The Equal Educational 6pportunity Survey* indicated 
that parental interest in the child's education had a 
positive correlation with student achievement regardless 
of socio-economic level. The Project Talent study 
showed that there was a positive correlation between 
mothers* involvement in P.T.A, and a range of tho 
Student achievement measures. The Plowden Report' 
indicated that parental attitudes (encouragement and 
support) tended to have a more positive correlation with 
student achievement than the quality of material home 
surroundings • 

Recognition by some school administrators of the 
need for parent input in planning and decision-maifcing 
has been a necessary initial step toward improving the 

James S. Coleman et al ., Eouality of Educational 
Opportimity (Washington, DTcTs U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966) 

^Flanagan, loc* cit , 

^Great Britain, Children And Their Primary Schools; 

A Report of the Central Advisory Council fo^, j'^ ^^^^yS* 

Vol, 11 (tondoni Her Majesty's Scat ionery orrice,196? ) 
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educational climate, Furchormore, some school adminis- 
trators have even admitted to the need to ahare with 
parents some of the operational aspects of their schools. 
However, what is missing is the means by which individual, 
parental involvement can be transformed into a contribu- 
ting force for purposeful action n&cessary to the 
creation of the trimerous learning bond— parent, 
student, teacher. Models for accomplishing such 
parental involvement have been offered and tried, but 
none have proven successful. 

The above discussion provides an overview of the 
climate pervading big city :?chools and exisitng in 
varying degrees in tlie three Chicago elementary schools 
considered in this practicum. 

Community Information 

The communities of the three schools involved have 
their own unique characteristics, yet, they are 
components of the larger urban milieu. Certain pervading 
factors are common to all communities in varying degrees 
within a big city, but each retains a local identity which 
cannot be projected as a generalization to the entire 
urban area* 
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Each or the practicum schools is located in a 
black community on Chicago »s southside. The 1970 census 
tract data reported in Table 1 reriects differences 
among the three communities as well as their standings 
relative to other in-city communities. 

TABLE 1 



Census Tract Data 
for Three Chicago Schools 



School 
Community 


SES 
Rank 


Md. 

Family 
Income 


% Below 
Poverty 
Level 


^ Over 
25 Grad 
H.S. 


% in 
Prof 
Manager 
Jobs 


Kiggins 
Iiorgan Park 


22 


^12,620 


-tJ.1 


59.5 


23.0 


Hint on 
Englewood 






25.2 


37.1 


7.3 


VanVlissingen 
Roseland 


36 


$11 ,190 


7.1 


50. k 


16.6 



Of the three practicum schools, Hinton»s 
community has the lowest socio-economic status, ranking 
68 out of 85. Its community falls somewhat above the 

4- c nAT»eant for city families below the 
city average of 12.5 perceniJ xor cxuj 
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poverty level and the city's average income of $11,353 
(See Appendix B) • 

In the 1970 census, families on welfare are minimal 
in the HigBins and Van Vlissingen school communities 
but rate just over 25 percent in the Hinton school area. 
The Hinton school was an ESEA participating school with 
an KEW. 1973-7i|.. poverty index of 37-3 and ranked 123 
out of the 132 participating elementary schools (301^- 
Chicago schools were non-participating*) Hinton 
barely qualified as an ESEA school. 

r,.n«T>al Characterist ics Ba^in to Strategy Implementation 

Although poverty exists in the Hinton community, 
approximately 8ti percent of the children's homes have 
telephones. Most of the homes are two and three floor 
brick apartment buildings, owner occupied, and typical 
of the mid-1920 »s housing expansion in Chicago. Workers 
are engaged in a wide variety of semi-skilled and 
service jobs. Pew occupations are in the domestic 
service field as this type of job has almost faded from 
the big, northern-city scone. The community has been 
relatively stable but action reflecting its upward 
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mobility aspirations has been apparent in the last 
three or four years. During this time the school has 
lost 23 percent of its population to the "better" far 
south sections of the city. No public housing develop- 
ment exists in this school community. 

Both Higgins and Van Vlissingen schools, located 
on the far southside, serve families who have moved up 
the economic ladder, and are striving to maini;ain their 
status with secondary jobs. The Higgins locality is 
relatively stable; Van Vlissingen* s neighborhood has 
experienced a dramatic change in racial composition and 
growth of student population and is now approaching 
stability. 

Many mothers of students in all three schools 
work. Mothers are heads of households in about one- 
quarter of the families. Where both parents work, 
night-day shifts are shared to assure one parent's 
presence in the home diiring the day. 

Telephone contact among parents in all three 
schools is practical. Approximately 88 percent of the 
families attending the Hinton school have telephones 
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whilo almost all ot those associated with Higgins and 
Van Vlissingen have homes so equipped. None or the 
three communities contains non-English speaking ethnic 
groups. A high proportion of the parents were urban 
educated. 

Kie members of the three communities maintain their 
own grapevine with respect to the individual schools. 
The thrust of this interest is not known; however, it 
is suspected that it has been more concerned with gossip 
than the school program. Awareness of this vital but 
unchanneled interest of parents in their local schools 
prompted the three administrators to devise a vehicl*? 
designed for their specific comm\mities to promote 
improved interaction and thus create constructive input 
exchanges between parent and school. 

Selected School Characteristics 

Data for comparing the three schools is given in 
Table 2 and Table 3 on page 12. Third grade test 
scores are provided to describe the most recent 
available achievement levels of the target fourth 
grade group selected for this practicum. 
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Selected School Characteristics - 1972/73 



School 


BIGGINS 


filNTON 


VAN VLISSINGEN 


District 


lb 


21 


27 


Adiiiiiii3tratoi» 


Valerious 


Webster 


Anderson 


"BSSSacteristics: { 

School Organisation 1 




K-6 


K-8 


PER PUPIL STAFF $ 
(P1-tt) Teachers 


$li&9 


Skbl 


£k81 


STUDENT 
Membership 


809 


10^1 


2280 


^TH GRADE 
Membership 


99 


165 


226 


TEACHERS 

Board Funded 


28 


38 


88 


TEACHERS 

Govt, t'unded 


0 


6 


0 


TEACHERS 

kTH Grade 




? 


6 plus 

1 equalization 


STAFF EXPERIENCE 
Less 1 Yr. 


I 

10^ 


6% 


2^% 


1-5 Years 




3952 




6-12 Years 




37% 


19^ 


Over 12 Years 




18^ 




"RATE OP STUDENT 
Attendance 


93.0% 


90.8% 


87.7% 


Third Grad 


9 Median Scores 


3 

— Reading and MathJt 


School 


HIGGINS 


HINTON 


VAN VLISSINGEN 


READING 

Vocabulary 
Total Reading 


2.^0 
2.90 
2.80 


2.ki> 

2.53 
2.11.6 


2.13 
2.22 

2.13 


MATHEMATICS 

Computation 
Prob. Solving 
Total Math 


2.92 

2.5iJ 
2.80 


3.31 
2.60 
3.16 


2.87 
2.27 
2.68 



« California Achievement Test, administered >/73 
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AN EPFOKT TO IMPROVE THE EDUCATIOKAL CLIK.4TE 

In order to diminish parent alienation the 
practicum participants envisioned the doveiopnxent of 
strategies keyed to the improvement or scshool- community 
communication. The ultimate goal of the practicum was 
to strengthen the trimerous learning bond of students, 
parents, and teachers. 

The practicum participants selected focal areas 
for the strategies which they believed would effect 
positive change in the identified key learning 
relationship. The practicum was to serve as a catalyst 
and a reinforcing agent as the participants explored 
the dimensions of a parent-student-teacher problem 
solving model. The direct intention of the effort 
would be to improve community attitudes toward the 
school as a condition for the achievement of an 
improved student learning climate. 
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A DESIGN TO EFFECT CHANGE 

This practiciim was designed to deal with the 
proposition that a school-inTormed community creates a 
positive school climate, which, in turn, promotes effec- 
tive learning by students. 

The participants scheduled weekly meetings to 
effect the changes proposed for their communities. Dur- 
ing these meetings they defined problem areas, conceptu- 
alized solution, identified goals, developed strategies, 
and established evaluation procedures. 

Specific strategies developed by the school 
administrators related to the schools* need of informed 
and supportive parents. The focus of these efforts 
were: increased communication with parents, information 
about schools, ©Jid direct involvement of parents in 
3chool programs. 

Objectives 

The specific purposes determined by the participants 

to meet their action goal were the: 
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assessment of the community's attitudes toward 
its school and knowledge about the school. 

. finding of common areas of concern and of 
paucity of Icnowledge among community members: 
parents, teachers, and students. 

• development of administrative strategies to 
elicit involvement by community components, 
and to instill awareness as to the functioning 
role of the school and efforts made by the 
school to promote learning, 

• implementation of developed strategies. 

• assessment of changes in attitudes* awareness 
and the degree of community involvement at 
the conclusion of the practicum. 



The strategies to meet these objectives and to 
effect change were planned in a manner which would 
utilize the fourth grade instructional program with 
the intention of increasing parental interaction. The 
strategies agreed upon by the participants as having 
the potential to effect the changes envisioned are 
described below. 



Strategy Description 



Three major strategies were selected by the 
participants for implementation of the practicum with 
consideration being given to the minimization of 
Incremental costs « their coordination with on-going 
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programs, the aimpliclty of operational aspects, and 
their Involvement of parents directly and Individually. 
The specifics of the strategies chosen are outlined 
here. 

Coiiimuniletter 

The communlletter Is a two-way parent^school 
communication, a transmittal of newsworthy 
Information followed by an opportunity to 
give feed-back. Communlletters attempt to 
overcome the traditional one-way communication 
of school systems. 

Communlletters attempt to; 

a. foster Improvements within the school 
setting. 

b. evaluate and resolve new Issues as they 
are presented. 

c« Inform personnel, encourage parentsd 
status, and facilitate the contribution 
of vorthwhlle suggestions. The vehicle 
utilized In this project for transmittal 
of Communlletters vas a newsletter 
Including an open-end response form: 



COMHDNILETTEH 



To: 



I wish to make the following 
suggestions for the betterment of 
the ^School: 



Signature 



erJc 
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The response may be related to a previous 
newspolnt, an opinion concerning a school 
project, an unanswered question in the 
newsletter or any comment the sender 
wishes • 

Other suggested opening statements for 
eonnuniletters are: 

•*! wish to make the following 
observation about report cards. 

1*1 have read my child's folder of 
work and have the following 
reaction. • . • 

**I need to know the following 
Information concerning our school. •** 

The communilotter benefits are: 

a* Informed parents who will better 
understand the school program. 

b. Opportunities for parents to 
participate immediately in the school. 

c. Improved parent-student understanding 
related to school programs and 
activities. 



TSP Telephone Tree : 

The Telephone Supportive Parent tree was 
deveXoped to involve parents directly in the 
learning situation while not requiring their 
physical presence in the school or classroom. 
The strategy's premise is that parents are 
able and willing to support their child's 
learning when they are aware of the school's 
aims and the particular areaCs) which 
require parent support. 

A TSP parent supports the classroom operation 



through receiving ixiformatioa from the 
school relating to various aspects of the 
curriculum or facets of the classroom program* 
The parent follows through on the information 
received by telephone in a manner which best 
assists his child. 

The student who forgets assignments or who 
neglects phases of it is circumvented by 
his TSP parent. The student can be provided 
with learning opportunities within his 
family structure when the parent is aware of 
the teaching-learning and its requirements. 

A trip to a museum, use of home reference 
material, Uncle Joe's army experience in...; 
or even grocery shopping estimating can 
provide further extension of in- school 
learning. 

The successful operation of the TSP strategy 
has specific requirements: 

a. Pre-publicity ; Provided both formally 
and informally. Parents and staff must 
be made aware of the reasons for initi- 
ating a telephone tree operation and how 
it will improve learning for students. 

b. Elements of TSP framework : Teachers and 
related staff must have a clear idea of 
the TSP operational framework and must 
agree on the importance of an impact on 
learning of a TSP message. 

c. Elements of TSP organization ; The effec- 
'iive operation of TSP requires considera- 
tion of these aspects: Vfho will Join 
TSP? How will TSP parents be formed into 
a network? Vlhat are TSPer's responsibil- 
ities? How are non-TSPer*8 involved? 

d. TSP Publicity : A formal presentation is 
made to parents requesting their 
assistance in the organisation of the 
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telephone tree and outlining their 
specific duties as a TSP parent. 

e* Formulation of TSP ; After determining 
the best method of TSP organization, the 
trees are formed. Parents receive their 
trees with clear inntructions on the use 
of TSP. 

f . Initiation of TSP ; Each parent receives 
their TSP card for placement in their 
street-viewed window— this indicates the 
parent's role and publicizes the strategy. 
The fi2»i?t message is or real concern to 
parents and students and is followed by 
a communiletter to both TSP and non-TSP 
parents: 



TSP CO^IMUNILKTTER 

VAS A MESSAGE RECEIVED? W HKN? 

VJERK YOU ABLW TO ASSIST YOUR CHILD? 



(A specific question of the TSP 
parent is asked) 



Student's name; 

Parent ; 

Change in telephone number 



The TSP strategy utilizes a form of communi- 
cation easily available in urban areas where 
parents do not know each other personally* 
where distance or class sizes are a factor, 
and where many parents work during school 
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hours. TSP is a form ot one-way communication 
between parents participating in the strategy 
as well as between parent and school. 



"How to" Meetings ; 

These meetings are designed to answer questions 
or either pupils, parents, or teachers. Some 
of the meetings are held in the school, others 
in private homes. Each meeting is centered 
aroimd a particular theme of interest to the 
participants. 

The meetings are planned to include Troin 
seven to fifteen persons co allow for max- 
imum interaction among the participants. 

The purpose or the "How to....'* meetings 
is to increase group interaction and co-oper- 
ation among the members of the triraerous 
bond— parents, teachers, and pupils. 

The '♦How to " meetings evolve out of 

the relt needs of pupils, parents, or 
teachers. These are elicited out of the 
distribution of a coramuniletter to the groups 
with an open-end statement such as: 

"I would like to know »how to*: 



In this practicum, all fourth grade students, 
parents, and teachers were designated .""or 
receipt of the statement. 

The responses garnered from the query are 
classified and meetings arranged, possibly 
through the telephone tree, to provide the 
know-how for each particular "How to...." 
topic. 

Meetings would utilize: 
a. Cassette tapes 
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b* Oral presentation 
c* Demonstrations 
d.' Workshops 

and should draw upon the skills of any of the 
participants* 

It is felt that such meetings contribute to a 
better understanding of the views and feelings 
held by each of the target groups. This is 
accomplished by centering each meeting around 
a specific area of concern. Interaction 
arises out of the presentation of various 
»»How to...." ideas by group members to the 
other participants of the meetings. Further- 
more, discussions held in these meetings can 
contribute to opening up new and broader 
everyday lines of communication between and 
among students, parents, and teachers. 



Assessment Design 



Evaluation of the practicum was undartsJcen on the 
basis of these assumptions: 

. that parents had little knowledge of the 
unique characteristics of the school which 
their children attended 

. that parents, teachers, and students have 
concerns and opinions about their schools 
commrnities, many of which are shared 

. that interactions leading to a strengthened 
bond among parents, teachers, and students 
are encouraged when each of the groups 
becomes aware of their common concerns and 
their opinions about the school; the inter- 
actions provide avenues for increased 
communication and action for involvement 

. that as parents become better acquainted with 
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tho school they would feel more involved with 
the learning which the school attempts to 
promote, take more active part in school 
activities, and transfer their resulting 
positive attitudes about the school to their 
children 

• that positive attitudes on the part of pupils 
contribute to the learning process and to 
achievement gains. 

Evaluation of the project, in part, encompassed 
the testing of those of the above assumptions which 
lent themselves to appropriate assessment within the 
practicum period (November, 1973 - June, 1972{-*) A 
pre-* and postpracticum questionnaire procedure was 
selected to determine the levels of knowledge about 
the schools and community/school concerns on the part 
of the parent, teacher, and pupil target populations. 
Observational techniques and unobtrusive measures 
(parent meeting attendance, parent and teacher re- 
actions to practicum strategies) were used to meaisure 
movements toward assumptions related to outcomes 
(increased involvement, expressions of interest and 
action among components of the practicum populations 
stemming from awareness of their common concerns. } 
Improved student attitudes and achievements, which wex^ 
the long-term goals of the practicum, could not be 
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adequately measured within the life of the project but 
were hoped-for outcomes to be evi-denced in the following 
school year. 

Formative evaluation dealing with the strategy 
implementation was to be conducted routinely throughout 
the practicum during weekly meetings utilizing the partici 
pants* on-the-scene observations of project progress. 

The pre- ana postpracticum questionnaires, dated 
November, 1973 and June, 197k» respectively, are shown 
in Appendix C of this paper. They were developed to 
be administered in common to parents of fourth graders 
attending the three participating schools, all of the 
teachers in the schools, and the target fourth grade 
school population. All of the teachers were included 
in the survey for a more adequate analytical base than 
would have been available from the fifteen fourth grade 
teachers in the three schools. Although the project 
leaders had some reservation as to the ability of the 
fourth graders to respond meaningfully to the 
questionnaire, they (the project leaders) felt the 
opportxinity for the student *s expression of ideas was 
worth tlie risk. The questionnaire was designed to 
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survey some basic knowledge about the school* Infozwa- 
tion contacts* attitudes toward each, other, concerns 
!?elated to the communities and schools of the respondents* 
and ways in which each group thought the community parents 
could best contribute to school services. 

Comments Related to the Practicum Design 

Vithln the practicum design* allowances were made 
for the consideration of substrategies resulting out of 
spinoffs from the primary strategies. Additionally, 
the participants acknowledged the need for varying 
tlirusts in the application of the design depending upon 
the unique characteristics of the target schools and 
popolations. 

That the strategies selected for implementation 
of this project were limited to three* was a concensus 
of the participants in order to accord the practicum 
the emphasis it warranted and yet maintain other posi- 
tive programs and system-mandated school activities* 
The criteria established by the participants for 
accommodation of the practicum within the structure of 
th target schools was more than adequately met by the 
strategies chosen: no extraordinary budget provisions 
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were required, operational procedures could be inte- 
grated into everyday activities, and the strategies 
elicited direct, individual interaction with parents. 
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STRATEGY IMPLEMENTATION 

Tb© initiation of the practicum required a number 
of meetings to co-ordinate strategy emphasis and 
implementation in the three practicum schools. Some 
refinement of the strategies took place at these 
meetings, in order to accommodate the attitudes ex- 
pressed in the initial stirvey, 

Prepracticum Survey 

The questionnaire developed by the participants 
was trial tested on one teacher, three peorents, and 
six pupils for the feasibility of its administration. 

Administration of the prepracticum questionnaire 
took place in November of 1973- Distribution and re- 
turn of the parent survey forma were handled through 
the fourth grade students. The parents were advised 
tlB.t completion of the forms was voluntary. Question- 
naire completion by teachers and students was optional 
also but, because their survey was administered 
in school, there were higher percentages of response 
from these two "captive" groups than from parents. 

The actual response rates for the three groups in 
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the initial survey were: 

TABLE k 

Questionnaire Kesponse - November, 1973 





Number 


Percent 


Group 


Respondents 


Response 


Parents 


59 




Teachers 


7k 




Pupils 


370 



The level or response from parents (2l|. percent) 
and teachers {k^ percent) was less than aesired but 
still sufricient to produce the indicators necessary 
to serve the practicum objectives. The student re- 
sponse level (b2 percent) exceeded accepted standards 
Tor such surveys = The questionnaire results from the 
November, 1973 survey were analyzed within each of the 
seven sections. For each category of respondent, per- 
centsiges of response were computed and ranks determined 
for each item. Tables 7 through 13 in the Appendix D 
of this report give the results of these statistical 
applications and list the items within each question- 
naire section according to the rank order assigned to 
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parent responses. 

Significance tests based on the standard error or 
proportions'* ° were developed at the .05 level to iden- 
tiry meaningl-ul answers on the part or the respondents. 
By extending the signiricance tests to both tails of 
the percentage curves, it was possible to ascertain 
not only the items or high interest to the groups 
surveyed but those of least concern (or knowledge, 
depending upon the questionnaire section being consid- 
ered.) A further benefit is derived from testing the 
percentage response for significance in this maimer: 
the degree of internal agreement within the three 
groups is quite evident. 

The prepracticum survey validated the project 
assumptions related to parents' limited knowledge of 
some basic, uniqae characteristics of their community 
schools and the existence of common concerns about the 
school/community among parents, teachers, and students. 



as described by Max D. Englehart in Methods of 
Educational Research (1972), p. 26l|., where: 

sp^=.^pf5r andsig^Q3= (P,. + 1.96)sp^ 
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Knowledge of the school (Appendix D . T&ble 7): 
approximately two thirds of the parents and 
students [Sk percent and 67 percent) were 
acquaints with the number of grades contained 
in their respective schools while all of the 
teachers correctly completed this item, as 
would be expected. Of the remaining items in 
this section— number of teachers » the school 
(sub) -district identification, the enrollment 
of schools, special programs, and programs for 
the handicapped—, only the latter item 
received a significant level of response from 
parents (only 15 percent) and indicated that 
parents were not familiar with the provisions 
for the handicapped in their schools. All of 
the teachers* responses, on the other hand, 
were significant and showed them to be 
knowledgeable of general information about 
their schools (from 93 percent to 100 percent 
correct) but at a low level of acquaintance 
(23 percent and 28 percent, respectively) 
with the special programs and those for the 
handicapped in their schools. 

The students* knowledge of the number of 
teachers, school enrollment, and special 
education programs was significantly low 
varing between 26 percent and 32 percent. 
Although not at a significant level, 
percent of the children were able to name 
special programs in the schools; whereas only 
23 percent of the teachers were able to do 
so, an interesting observation. 



Contact sources (Appendix D, Table tt): this 
section of the questionnaire provided data 
on preferred sources of information for the 
groups. Teachers were the favored choices of 
parents and students (85 percent and ol percent, 
respectively); although ranking number two in 
the teachers* preference, other teachers were 
chosen by 96 percent of the teachers as contacts 
for school information. Their prime sources, 
however, were school newsletters or bulletins. 
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The principal as a contact with the school 
ranked only sixth with the parents (a non— 
aignifioant 56 percent), but third with the 
teachers (95 percent) and second with 
students (69 percent) » indicating the need for 
better communication between parent and school 
principal. An intriguing indicator was that 
only 20 percent of the parents showed prefer- 
ence for information from their own community 
council • 

Overall, the three groups tended to select 
sources of information involving social inter- 
action. This supports a tenent of this 
praeticum that increased involvement with 
schools on an individual interest basis by 
those affected by the schools is an avenue 
toward improved mutual understanding. 



Attitudes (Appendix D. Table 9) : in spite 
of all that is said about students' attitudes 
toward their schools* 58 percent of these 
fourth graders thought that they attended 
good schools. The greater proportion of 
parents (55 percent) and of teachers (62 
percent) indicated these same' schools to be 
"average". Although the "poor" category 
was ranked third by all subjects » 18 percent 
of the teachers' ehoioes fell here* higher 
than the 10 and 9 percentages for parents 
and students. 

As for their opinions about other teachers 
in their schools » 73 percent of the teachers 
ranked "mostly interested" first. The 
parents' also ranked this classification as 
first but only by a non-significant kl percent ♦ 
Students on the other hand expressed a high 
opinion of their teachers: 77 percent ranked 
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tham as "always interested'^ 

Little agreement concerning student attitudes 
was evidenced by the subjects of the survey. 
The parents' first choice, but at the 24-9 
percent level, was "mostly interested". The 
teachers, however, agreed 73 percent o£ the 
time that students are "sometimes interested", 
while the students razeed themselves as "al- 
ways interested" with 53 percent agreement. 
It is interesting and understandable for their 
maturity level that ten percent of the students 
avoided an assessment of the attitudes of their 
peers. 

In general, the average parent thought his 
school and children were about average but 
had mixed feelings about teachers. The 
teachers ranked themselves as just above 
average, while their students thought much 
more highly of them. The students "halo" 
projections to their teachers seemed to carry 
over into their thinking of themselves and the 
schools they attended. 



How to help students learn (Appendix D. Table 10) 
this table showed limited agreement among all 
subjects relative to ways in which the school 
can help promote learning. Parents were the 
most certain of all three groups that any 
particular program encouraged lea rn i ng . Their 
concensus on their first choice (special 
teachers) was at the low level of k2 percent, 
however. This item ranked second for teachers 
and students but was a significant choice for 
only one- third (approximately) of the students. 
Over one-third, of the teachers agreed that 
they need the ancillary help afforded by 
teacher aides (rank one of the teacher choices) 
but this could not be considered a strong 
indicator for program planning in these schools. 
The first choice of 32 percent of the students, 
"more homework", was most interesting. Also 
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interesting was the Tact that the teachers 
ranked the same item as a last option for 
helping students learn. 

In allf it would appear that none of the 
sectors surveyed possess any firm conviction 
regarding the manner in which schools can best 
support the learning process. 



Concerns about the community environment 
(Appendix D, Table 11) ; Unsupervised ohil dren 
and inadequate play areas were common concerns 
of parents and teachers who ranked these items 
one- two and one-three » respectively. Here» 
again, it should be noted that the teachers* 
level of certainty greatly exceeded that of 
parents* Teachers also directed definite 
recrimination against parents in their second 
ranked selection (at the 76 percent level) of 
the item ''parents not interested in school 
progress of children". A significant I44 
percent of the students agreed with teachers 
in this respect, an attitude not shared by 
the parents, themselves. 

"Street litter'* appeared as the most important 
concern of 7^ percent of the students, whereas 
only 24.6 percent of the parents considered it 
a major problem. The second major concern of 
children was "street danger", an item selected 
by 75 percent or the students. Parents and 
teachers, whose level of response to the items 
was non-significant, appeared only mildly 
aware of this fear indicated by students. The 
students* recognition of "air pollution" as 
a third- ranking problem (7I4. percent chose this) 
reflected their response to recent promotion 
of this aspect of our environment by the media 
and supportive instruction in their science 
classes. 



Concerns about school environment (Appendix p 
Table 1^7; The expressions of concerns in this 
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table wore a focus of thia practicum— as was 
the questionnaire section related to knowledge 
of the school (Table ?)• 

The first three school-related concerns of 
parents at selection levels of 75* 73 » and 59 
percent were "poor reading achievement", 
"need for more drill in basic skills", and 
poor mathematics achievement". These response 
levels, being highor than those in other 
sections of the questionnaire, indicated that 
the parents were significantly more confident 
la their awareness of school problems than in 
community problems or in ways to help students 
learn. The students' concerns matched those 
or their parents in level (in percent of re- 
sponse) but ranked the basic skill concerns 
as 3, 4, and 7. Teachers were in high agree- 
ment in reference to the poor reading ability 
of students— 96 percent of the teachers 
checked this item as important. 

The second ranked item by teachers reflected 
their interest in additional instructional 
help with the choice of 89 percent of them 
being "pupils need more individual help." 
Students tended to agree with the teachers, 
as 75 percent of the students indicated this 
as a fifth ranked choice. 

Students* fear for their personal safety was 
an area of concern expressed in table 11 
related to conmunity environment and in this 
section related to school environment. Stu- 
dents ranked 1-2 in table 12 "students 
threaten harm to other students" and "students 
carry weapons," both seen as only average 
problems by parents and teachers. Such re- 
sults would indicate that their elders tend 
to overlook the atmosphere in which these 
public school fourth graders must carry on 
their everyday learning. Such an atmosphere 
could very well cancel or reduce the effective- 
ness of the educational programs, no matter 
how much in the way of resoxirces were devoted 
to these programs. 
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Ho w the eoBununity/parents can help the achool 
(Appendix P." Table 1^) : "Listen to pupils 
road (at home)" was a first choice of parents 
and students, at 71 percent and 77 percesnt, 
respectively, as a way in which parents can 
help the learning objectives of the school. 
Teacher;! agreed with parents on this item at 
a similar percentage level, however, their 
response was not statistically significant. 
The teachers* first priority relative to 
parental contributions to their schools was 
to have thea help in "supervising lunchrooms, 
classes, and field trips.** Students chose 
this as second in their priorities. Though 
not at a significant level, parents ranked 
this item third. 

"Parent/ teacher/pupil group planning" was 
ranked second by parents (at a significant 
rate of 53 percent) as a means of helping the 
school. This means was a shared second 
selection of the teachers (with "tutor pupils") 
but not significant in comparison to their 
overwhelming first choice for supervisory 
help from parents. Pxipils, on the other hand, 
viewed group planning as the least in priority 
of the items listed in Table 13* 

Ranking among the lowest of the parent and 
teacher priorities (rank J4. and $» respectively) 
was "read to pupils", an activity which stu- 
dents elected 71 percent of the time, placing 
it third in importance for them. This 
coupled with their assignment of top priority 
to "listen to pupils read", reflected a strong 
pupil interest in reading and, perhaps, a plea 
for more direct personal attention in this 
area. 

The sttrvey* per se, possessed some weaknesses, a 
few or which, no doubt, could have been eliminated had 
a more extended period of testing and sampling of 
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testees boon allowed. The parents were prone to be more 
divergent in their thinking and thus produced fewer 
slgnirioant results and lover percentages of agreement 
than did the teachers. A possible explanation for this 
is that teachers have a greater opportunity to interact 
than do parents. More opportunity to interact* also* 
could be the reason for the many significant responses 
produced by the students* although they tended to over* 
exercise the multiple options permitted in several ox* 
the questionnaire sections. In addition* students 
often checked the op en- end items without inserting a 
completion statement. 

The somewhat mixed and few number of significant 
responses by parents were indicators of direction to 
the project leaders. Extreme care and sensitivity 
were required in the development and sequencing of the 
practicum strategies. Nevertheless* the questionnaire 
did appear to be internally consistent in that repli* 
cative queries produced similar results. 

Evident in the survey results was the fact that 
parents generally were uncertain in their fundamental 
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knowledge of tb^ jchools. Teachers* also, lacked full 
awareness of those special programs In which they were 
not directly involved. Attitudes expressed by parents 
and teachers indicated a traditionally oriented 
ooBuaonallty of concerns related to basic skills and 
appeared to underemphasize factors pertaining to the 
general atmosphere in the school. Although the survey 
provided additional indicators for possible application 
to practicTim strategies, the Nova participants limited 
the aspects to be dealt with in their model development 
to the increasing of fundamental knowledge of the focus 
schools and basic learning concepts. 

IraplementlnK And Individualizing The Strategies 

Design strategies were used by the practicum 
participants in the named schools. Each participant 
utilized a basic strategy for the individual school 
with the other design strategies providing a supportative 
framework. The emphasis in selecting a basic strategy 
was to fit each to the school's clientele— parents, 
teachers* and students— or the '*givens" of each school. 

Higgins* basic strategy was TSP or the Telephone 
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Supportive parent tree. Each fourth grade parent 
received an explanation of the TSP function and an 
invitation to become a TSP parent* Vith an initial • 
response of thirty* three parents » four telephone trees 
vere formed according to parental tim«^ availability. 
The eommuniletter was used supportively to confirm the 
parent's willingness to Join TSP» to outline the TSPer*s 
specific responsibilities » and to seek responses on TSP 
organization. 

' Higgins' first TSP meissage dealt with a fourth 
grade field trip which cut across room designations to 
select forty student participants. The telephone 
message was followed-up by a eommuniletter to all fourth 
grade parents. Interestingly, this field trip required 
little effort in obtaining parent chaperons; all were 
TSP parents. " 

The second TSP message related to Dental Health 
Week and a "brush in" for all fourth -rsLders* Responses 
turned in via the eommuniletter indicated this particular 
message lacked real importance to parents* 

Vital to the ope:>ation of TSP was the development 
of strong rapport and understanding among fourth grade 



teachers. Vhen teachers were not in agrt^ement on eon* 
tont priority, telephone messages of significant impor- 
tance were not generated. Experiences indicated that 
significant messages were essential to the successful 
operation of the TSP chain. 

Biggins* first **How to....** meeting was introduced 
by the telephone tree. This meeting provided the par- 
ents with the opportunity of learning about CSaicago's 
city-wide testing program. The meeting strategy 
utilized a psuedo-testing situation for students in 
which parents participated. Thus parents were able to 
judge the effects of the testing situation on their own 
children. 

The commxmiletter, the basic strategy of Van 
Vlissingen, was utilized to promote strong interaction 
among fourth grade teachers and parents. The initial 
communiletter invited parents to attend a series of 
'*How to..." meetings planned to motivate informal 
parental participation in the school and the classrooms. 
Fourteen parent volunteers offered their services to the 
school as an outcome of these meetings. Six fourth 
grade teachers and one resource teacher met regularly. 
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on Vednesdays, to formulate a firm foundation for the 
use of volunteer services and to plan for meaningful 
"How to..." meetings. One outgrowth of these planning 
sessions was the preparation and distribution of 
raanuscript-curaive "how to..." materials for home use 
distributed by means of a communiletter. Planning the 
material format involved parent input and' teacher 
interaction. 

Most or Van Vlissingen's «How to*.." meetings were 
by nature informational. One series of meetings for 
parents revolved around the school's Intensive Reading 
Improvement Program, with an agenda covering the school's 
primary continuous progress program and handouts on how 
parents could support the reading program. 

The communiletter strategy filled a need at grade 
levels other than fourth and was incorporated into many 
of the school's news releases to parents. Using a lead 
question on the communiletter often brought back parent 
responses helpful to correcting a facet of a particular 
program. 

The initial Hinton School strategy was the "How to**** 
meeting. Hinton. a school with a variety of government 
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funded progpams, based itr"How to.«**' meeting on ES£A 
programming which offers unusual opportunities to the 
school's students* It might bo noted that the format 
and content of the "How to..*" meeting was a first in 
that parents had not been exposed to the full range of 
a school's ESEA. offerings. 

Vith Chicago's emphasis on Primary Continuous 
Progress » Hinton*3 next "How to*.*" concsntrated on the 
structure and the progression of students in the program. 
Parents learned how to cope with no grade levels, a new 
report oard^ and the lack of usual grade gauges through 
a teacher planned and presented dramatization* 

Topics for all of the "How to..." meetings and 
particularly those of the Hinton school » were reflective 
of information gained from the initial survey question- 
naire. Each of the practicm participants used the 
survey results in presentations to groups such as the 
P.T.A. and the local school council* 

Design Modification 

Initiation of the practiem design was to have been 
a relatively simple matter* The original plan required 
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that e&cb of the design strategies be Impleinsnted 
linearly. Tho practitioners inmediately found that 
school "givens** dictated particular kinds of considera- 
tions • 

The intersupportive participant framework built into 
the design in the form of weekly meetings was the mech- 
anism which permitted frank discussions of encountered 
problems. Patterns within the strategies had to be 
hammered out and the day-to-day effects of the strategies 
were explored. Thus the sharing of information gave 
focus to the direction of modifications. 

The weekly meetings promoted the exchange of 
participants* ideas, both practicum and professional » 
and re-affirmed commitment to the design continuance. 
All facets of the practicum were strengthened by the 
incorporation of sounding-board and idea exchange 
meetings. 

The development of the emphasis strategy was an 
example of group effort. Participants planned to have 
each school initiate a designated strategy at approxi- 
mately the same time. The "givens" of each school 
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prevented the trilateral Implementation of the strategies* 
Modification of the strategies permitted weighted adjust- 
ments; "How to...** meetings were based on a stronger 
informational formatj the TSP network was adapted to fit 
the needs of a classroom as well as spanning across 
grades; and the commimiletter was used both as a means 
or two-way communication and as the linkage between TSP 
and '^How to...'* meetings* 

Strategies were modified to mesh with other school 
programs. The tailoring of the strategies to the 
individual school cook into account teacher commitment » 
the level of awareness and understanding of teachers* 
pca*entSa ana students f along with the aim of the 
particular strategy. 

Changes were the result of alternatives developed 
within the aesign strategies. Observational monitoring 
devices and feed-back were utilized ini'ormally to test 
the projected effectiveness of the strategies. These » 
then created the milieu for the weekly review and 
refinement of strategy elements while retaining the 
consistency or the overall practicum design. 
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"How to..." meetings, the communication strategy 
which brought parents to the project schools, were 
observed on a limited basis of one time per school by 
the evaluator me??ber of the practicum team. Progress 
of these meetings was subjected for analysis to an 
adaptation of Flanders' Interaction Analysis technique 
where the principal (or an ancillary leader- teacher) 
was placed in the classroom teacher role and the parent- 
teacher audience replaced tne classroom students in 
Flanders* matrix. This evaluative technique produced 
an excess of zero i/d ratios and a ratio of "leader 
talk** to a "group talk" of approximately three to one. 
This was attributed to the new experience of the "How 
to..." meetings as an instructional event for parents 
in addition to the reluctance and tlmerity of parents 
to participate in a student role. Since the improvement 
of parent meeting interaction was not a goal of this 
practician and the life of the practicum was too limited 
to deal with the development of constructive parental 
inquiry attitudes, the team evaluator discarded I A as 
inappropriate for the practicum. However, parent group 
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ds^amics was an area suggested to the school adminis- 
trators for future consideration. 
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INDICATORS ANP BENEFITS FROM COMMUNICATION STRATBSIES 

The erreotlveness of the practicum strategies was 
▼letted from several perspectives: a comparison of 
pre-and postprojeot levels of knowledge about* and 
attitudes toward the three schools involved, the 
fomulatlon of a viable model for generating community 
support to Improve the trlmerous learning bond» and 
changes in parent participation* catalytic effects of 
the practicum, its promulgation to other schools in 
the project schools* sub-districts and to other 
subdistricts of the Chicago public schools* 

Pre-Post Comparison 

Improved parental participation, an aim of the 
practicum, was minimally evidenced in a pre- post- 
survey analysis of response percentages of the target 
populations* Table 5 gives the results of this analysis* 

Although all categories of respondents showed 
increases in questionnaire response over the period of 
the practicum, that for the teachers {Z$ percent) was 
most dramatic* This was an unanticipated benefit of 
the project and not an luiwelcome one as it may be that 
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TABLE 5 

Conparlson of Queatlonn&lx^e Responses 







Group 


Nov* '73 Resp* 


June '714- Rosp. 


Change 


No. % 


No. % 


* 


Parents 

Teachers 

Pupils 


7k 

370 62^ 


72 29S6 
113 73?^ 
395 


2S3E > 
6% «* 



» Slgniricant at .001 level 
«» Significant at .10 level 



a nore \miversal reeling of interest on the part or 
teachers is a prerequisite ror Inducing parental 
reelings of involvement. The parental Increase of 
five percent in response to the terminal questionnaire 
was not significant, statistically. However, the six 
percent Increase for students coula be considered 
significant vith 90 percent surety. 

Increased parental involvement » a focus of this 
pra^tieun» could not be statistically proven in this 
measure in spite or the additional parents who responded 
to the post practlcuffl questionnaire. Although this was 
disconcerting to the participants « they found evidence 
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of increasea*T?*Lrental involvement reflected in other 
measures described later in this paper. 



Comparative evaluations of initial and terminal 
questionnaire responses from the subjects by section 
were conducted. These provided certain indications of 
practicum success; 



Knowledge of school 1 a definite increase 
ocoured in awareness of racts related to the 
school organization by the project populations. 
The improvement in averages of correct re- 
sponses as shown in Table 1i4- over Table 7 In 
the Appendix: 

Parents - 23 percent increase 
Teachers- 12 percent increase 
Students- 33 percent increase 

All increases were significant at the .05 
level and nay have been either a result of the 
practicum strategies or sparked by the pre- 
practicum questionnaire which caused them to 
rerlect on their lack of knowledge about their 
schools. 



Contagt sources for school information! Table 
15 in the Appendix provides the results of the 
June» 197k survey. These seem to confirm the 
findings of the initial questionnaire which 
indicated parents » teachers » and students tend 
to prefer individual contacts in learning about 
school happenings. Interesting is the fact 
that the principal as a source of information 
rose two ranks in both the parent and teacher 
listings— rrom Rank 6 and Rank 3, respectively, 
in November (Appendix, Table to Rank 
and Rank 1 for the similar June listings 



(Appendix, Table 15) • T^® latter changes 
could be said with some assurance to be 
associated with the practicum activities* not- 
withstanding day-to-day external occurences 
in these schools* 



Attitudes ; the Jtine postpraeticum survey of 
attitudes toward the three schools » their 
teachers and their students (Appendix, Table 
16) rerieeted no significant changes. All 
categories maintained the rankings assigned 
to them in the November survey (Appendix, 
Table 9) where parents and teachers indicated 
the school ranked as average, the teachers 
were ^'mostly interested" and parents felt the 
students were also t*mostly interested* The 
teachers* attitudes toward the students 
changed, however, tron approximately three- 
fourths of them feeling that students were 
below average in interest in school in Nov- 
ember to only 55 percent feeling so in June; 
Uie remaining percentage moved to the (stu- 
dents) "mostly interested" category. Stu- 
dents* attitudes about themselves also appeared 
to level off over the practicum period with a 
reduction in the percentage of those thinking 
of students as "always interested" to the. 
"sometimes interested;" the students* respon- 
ses at the close of the practicum in June were 
not significant so that no finite conclusions 
could be drawn relative to the changes* 



How (the school) can help students learn s was 
an area of inquiry which produced more signif- 
ioant responses for teachers in June than in 
the previous November (Appendix, Table 17 and 
Table 10) but parr»nts* meaningful replies 
remained few at tue end of the practicum. A 
change in the parents* priorities was notice- 
able, nevertheless. Parents, in November, had 
ranked "strict discipline" as sharing sixth 
place (with "more A-V equipment") whereas the 
discipline item rose to second rank in the 
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papents* priorities in June. No postpractjicuia 
change occured in the initial average rating 
given discipline by teachers nor in the 
original low rating it was given by students* 
**Special teachers" and "smaller classes" contin- 
ued their hi^ priorities on parents* and 
teachers' lists at the termination of the 
practicum, as did '^more homework" in the 
parents' and students' rankings* the latter 
being still considered of least iaportance by 
teachers* Obviously, the duration of the 
practicum saw the parents firm up their tend-- 
enoy toward educational traditionalism while 
they became better acquainted with their 
schools' organization. 



Concerns about community environment ; this 
aspect of concerns in June (Appendix* Table 16) 
indicated a more self-critical attitude on the 
part of parents than was shown seven months 
earlier. "Uninterested parents" was ranked a 
top concern by parents in June* rising from 
eighth (tied) in their priorities in this 
section in flovember (Appendix* Table 11*) 
Significance of this change in attitude could 
not be measured* however* as the parents' 
earlier level of response on the item was 
too indefinite. The "uninterested parents" 
item in June continued high on the teachers' 
listing and low on that for the students. Here, 
one should recall that all of the teachers in 
the three schools were administered the 
questionnaire* not Just those teaching fourth 
grade and that their responses would not* 
necessarily* reflect as a negative outcome of 
the practicum. 

Awareness of "street dangers" moved from fifth 
to fourth place in the minds of parents during 
the practicum and more closely approximated 
the second ranking accorded this concern by 
students in both surveys. It would seem* 
though* that the intensity of the students' 
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rear of bodily harm had lessened in the 
interim of the praoticum* In fact» a scanning 
of Table 11 and Table 16 discloses a marked 
reduction in levels or concerns by all subjects 
during the practicum* 



Coneeyn^ about school environment; the post- 
prr.oticum survey in June showed little in the 
way of meaningiMl rank changes from November 
la school related concerns (Appendix, Table 19 
and Table 12) by the respondents* except for 
the item* "parents: non-participants » which 
was introduced as a new item in the June 
administered questionnaire and earned second 
ranking by parents. Because the item had no 
counterpart in November, no change significance 
could be measured but its choice in June by k3 
percent of parents as a second ranked concern 
was a significant level of selection. The 
item **large class** introduced in June on the 
suggestion of teachers falls into the same 
type of limited assessment* although a 
significant concern of teachers in June. 
Changes in levels of concern about the items 
common to Tabl- 12 (November, 1973) and Table 
19 (June, 197k) were more important to the 
measuring of the practicum success than were 
assessments of changes in the respondents* 
rankings of these items. Table 6, on page 51* 
provides a statistical analysis of reductions 
in concern levels (percent of response) of 
some major school-related items as well as 
the total school concern picture from the 
data in Table 12 and Table 19. 

The three specific items in Table 6 were 
chosen for display because of the universality 
of significance in the responses across all 
subjects for this section on both question- 
naires* Averages of all item responses to 
the ''Concerns about School" sections were 
compared to ?how net changes in concern 
level for the three groups. Standard errors 
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Changes In Response Level: Concerns About School 



Item 


November » 73 


June»7l4- 


Change 
In 


No. 


% 


No* 




Percent 


Poor reading 












Parents 

Teachers 

Pupils 


1,1, /cfQ 

4*4/ i>" 
71/71; 
280/370 


96 4^ 
76 » 


63/113 
1 3i>/395 


56 » 
314. * 


-26554W 
-1;0 «* 
-li2 «♦ 


Need more 
drill in 
basic skills 












Parents 

Teachers 

Pupils 


1^3/5? 
53/714. 
293/370 


73 * 

72 * 

79 » 


2I4/72 

1^9/113 

91/395 


33 

I4.3 « 
23 


-1;0 "IH*- 

-29 «* 
-5b 


Need more 

Individual 

help 












Parents 

Teachers 

Pupils 


29/59 
66/7I1. 
277/370 


^9 * 
75 * 


21/72 
62/1 1 3 
63/395 


29 

55 * 
16 » 


-20 

-31; *« 
-59 «« 


Sumraary 
(average) of 
concerns 












Parents 

Teachers 

Pupils 


59 

74 
370 


38 

^? 


72 
113 
395 


21; 
21; 
21; 


-11; «* 
-25 iH^ 

-1;3 



« Signiricant ^ •O^ 
«» Significant 5 ,oi 
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Of the proportions provided the bases of the 
significance tests applied to the data. The 
reductions over the life of the practicum in 
percentages of parents who checked the items 
of concern shown in Table 6 ranged from 20 
percent to kO percent. These could be said 
to be reliable alleviations of parent con- 
cerns with 99 percent accuracy. Teachers* 
concerns were similarly relieved between the 
beginning ax>.d conclusion of the practicum* 
Although students* lessening of concerns 
appeared to be more dramatic than for either 
of the other groups and were highly significant t 
their statistics were inconclusive because many 
students were not questionnaire-wise in the 
initial survey; they tended to over-exercise 
the multiple options allowed, some checking 
off almost all of the listed items. In the 
concluding survey, this tendency was suppressed 
when the pupils understood they were to select 
the concern items most important to them. 
Therefore, the most meaningful result obtained 
from the pupil data was that the priority of 
their school related concerns, as disclosed in 
Table 12 and Table 19» was consistant through- 
out the practicum period. The questionnaire 
section, "concerns about school environment'* 
was subjected to more detailed comparative 
analysis than some of the other item groupings 
as it reflected attitude changes which were a 
primary focus of the practicum. Results of 
the investigation were quite indicative of the 
success of the practicum strategies and the 
substatiation of the assumptions upon which 
the practicum was undertaken. 



How community/parents can help (the) school : 
was the final area investigated in the pre- 
and postpracticum questionnaires. Item 
comparisons (from Table 13 and Table 20 in 
the Appendix) for this section showed a major 
change in the thinking of parents when 
ffgroup planning** moved from second to first 
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place in their priorities. The balance of 
item responses by parents, and the full 
range of teacher and student responses » snowed 
a startling similarity of opinion both prior 
to and at the conclusion of the practicum. 
The fact that group planning rose in importance 
for parents at the conclusion of the practicum 
may have been a result of strategies implemen- 
ted through the practicum and, if so, could be 
considered a reward of the project. 

The pre- postpracticum questionnaire comparison 
served as a key technique in proving the major assump- 
tions on which this practicum was based: that negative 
parental attitudes about their local school were assumed 
to be attributable, largely, to being imramiliar with 
the characteristics of their school; that parent's 
negativeness was expressed in terms of general and 
subjective concerns about the school; and that these 
concerns were rerlected in the low achievement of their 
children. A further assumption was that strategies 
devised by the local school administrator to encourage 
parents* school Involvement on an individual and personal 
basis would not only increase their imderstandlng of the 
school but reduce their concerns, as well. The eventual 
outcome, if the participants* logic were followed to its 
conclusion, would be improved student achievement. 
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]3urlng the practicum pdFiod« the parents became more 
avare of their own behaviors and shortcomings, and more 
sensitive to their children's attitudes toward their 
environment. Most important, overall, was the signiricant 
reduction in the general level of parental concerns. The 
greater importcuxce parents placed on parent-teacher- 
student group discussion was an interesting and unantici- 
pated outcome which could be credited to their experiences 
with the project. These accomplishments were made possible 
through "involvement" strategies, none of which directly 
addressed the concerns initially expressed by the various 
sectors in the project. Assessment of the practiciun 
through the pre- post- survey comparison, therefore, 
indicated success in meeting the immediate objectives 
of the effort. The time frame of the practicum, however, 
was too limited to reveal the domino effect of the 
pi*oject on student achievement. 

Model Formulation 

The practicum participants have designed a model 
which is workable, expandable, and exportable. This is 
evidenced by increased parental involvement, continued 
commitment to model expansion by the participants. 
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supportive statistical data, and th© interest of other 
schools and agencies external to the participating schools. 



In essence, the model is simple in structure and 
consists of these five components: 



Model Objectives: Objectives of this model 
are the encouragement of meaningf\il involvement 
of parents, students, and teachers on an 
individual basis in needs assessment and in 
instructional activities designed to create a 
more positive learning climate and at minimal 
costs* 

Needs Assessment Refinements: Assessment of 
specific community attitudes toward the school 
to find common areas of concern and paucity of 
knowledge about the school amoiag community 
members, parents, teachers, and students. 

Strategy Selection; Strategies elicit invole- 
ment by community components « 

Implementation Modification: Strategies con- 
fom to the scnool's "givens. " 

Evaluation; Process evaluation is a pre- 
requisite to interim adaptations of strategies 
for responsiveness to changes in community 
attitudes as they develop; terminal evaluation 
judges the value of the model. 



Experience with the operational model revealed 

these truths: 

Parents will attend in and out of school 
meetings when 

- their child's education is involved 
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- meetings are so designed that parents 
become partners with the school 

- InTormation is offered which a parent 
feels is vital to the learning milieu 
or his child's interests 

Parents will join and commit themselves to the 
operation of a telephone tree iT>S«P>) when; 

- they feel they are assisting their child 
in enhancing the learning experience* 

- they feel they are directly supporting 
a sound school program* 

- the message content bridges gaps in the 
parent's knowledge of the school program 
or operation. 

Parents and students do read communiletters 
when; 

- they are aimed at specific audiences 

• they contain materisds on specific topics 
» they encourage immediate feedback/response 



Catalytic Effects of Practicum 

Real knowledge of the workability of the model 
tiu*ned the practicum participants into active sales- 
people both within the schools and within the school 
system* In keeping with the practicum commitment^ 
consideration was given to the in-school model for 
expansion* The grade-a-year goal was feasible for 
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vertical expansion or downward* and experimentation in 
cross •grading of teachers and students^ utilizing the 
strategies » was proven effective. Leadership essential 
to the operational design by the participant principals 
was exercised to insure the practicum*s continuance* 

Spin-offs were some of the most interesting 
aspects of the practicum*s operational phase: a State 
of Illinois Title III Mini -Grant Proposal eatiltle 
"Improving Learning Attitudes Through Parent Involvement," 
was developed and submitted to the state for funding. 
A particular "How To,.." was written up in the "General 
Supeadntendent Reports in a monthly issue to the Chicago 
Board of Education • Additionally, the practicum schools were 
able to generate local media coverage. Funds raised 
locally for support of school activities increased 
substantially during the period of the practicum^ 
effects attributed by the participants to greater 
parental awareness of the school. 

Reaching out beyond the local school, participants 
presented the practicum model and design to a total of 
fifty-seven Chicago principals and administrators, at 
various meetings. Participants, using original visuals* 
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challenged their colleagues to focus on parent- teacher— 
student communication by presenting their initial 
practicum findings and tentative conclusions. One 
session was held at the specific request of a district 
superintendent who expressed a strong interest in 
expanding the practicum concept to the schools in his 
particular district. 

A reach-out linked practicum participants to a 
group unrelated to the Chicago public schoo2$» the 
American Friends. This organization working in conjunc- 
tion with Roosevelt University was concerned with 
conscious -raising community based program**. The Jfriends 
accepted and adapted the practicum design co-ordinating 
It, for selected teachers, in a master's degree program 
at the university. 

The practicum creation and operation functioned as 
a catalyst in the growing professionalism of the 
practicum participants. Ve not only learned from each 
ether but became intrO^P^*®^^^^® areas unrelated to 
th© practicum. (Principals tend to operate in a vacuum, 
unwilling to exchange ideas and accept others* points 
of view except on a superficial level.) The togetherness 
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Involved la designing the practicum provided the basis 
for respecting one another's talents, educational 
expertise* and general professionalism. 

One iftost important aspect of the practicum cannot 
be overlooked*-it had no monetary costs. It did in 
fact increase the schools' ability to raise funds for 
special projects. The practicum refocused the thinking 
of parents J teachers, students, and principals toward 
the recognition of the mutual benefits of shared 
knowledge. 

Label this— communication* 
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The four participants ot this practloun included: 

Carol M. Anderson, Principals Van Vliasingen Elementary 
School; 137 Vest 106th Place; Chicago, Illinoi9-60&2U: 
Phone 31 2-566-6822 

Joan E. O'Halleyp Coordinator of Operation Analysis: 
Chicago Board of Education; 226 North LaSalle Street; 
Chicago, Illinois-60601 : Phone 3^^•bk^'k^k'^ 

Barbara H. Valerious, Principal; Higgins Elementary 
School; 11710 South Morgan Street; Chicago, Illinois- 
606l(.3: Phone 31 2-26l4.-l^b1 3 

Levis J. Webster, Principal: Hinton Elementary School; 
(>kh Vest 71st Street; Chicago, II lino is -60621 : 
Phone 312-ttl4.6-763l<. 

Analyzing the individual effort in our HaxL I 
group should be considered from a three fold approach: 
implementing project strategy— the individual effort 
each participant made within their local system to 
foster a change; contributing to the group process— 
the unique role eacn member played in the weekly meet- 
ings; and, writing the report— formulating a statement 
that presents a picture of our change and evaluation 
strategies and the project modnl. 

Implementing Project Strategy : The three principal 
participants were responsible for the strategy development 
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and implementation. The coordinator of operation 
analysis was responsible for developing a process and 
terminal evaluation design that would assist the 
principals in effective implementation of the strategies. 



Contributing to the Group Process ; In reviewing the 
dynamics of our Maxi group meetings, it appears that 
each participant assumed a different leadership role 
toward accomplishing the group goals, even thoiigh we 
frequently exchanged roles. (The meetings were the 
vehicle to develop strategies, share ideas* evaluate 
project activities, and evaluate changes noted in the 
local schools.) Generally, the following description 
of roles would apply. 



Carol Anderson - Regulating: .exerting 
influence over the direction and tempo of 
the group's work through summarizing, pointing 
out time limits, developing a table of con- 
tents, establishing agendas, 

Joan O^Malley - Informing! finding information, 
sharing opinions with members, re-examining 
data, stimulating thinking through the intro- 
duction of new information* 

Barbara Valerious - Initiating: encouraging 
the group to move, getting the group going by 
suggesting an action step, indicating a goal, 
proposing an alternative, clarifying, 

Lewis Vebster - Supporting: fostering and 
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creating an emotional elliaate which held the 
group together by making It easy for members 
to contribute and to work on the tasky 
contributing encouraging remarks • and 
praising Individual erforts. 

Each member was effective In evaluating and editing 
each other's contribution, a leadership function shared 
by everyone. 

Vrltlng the Report ; The body of the Maxl I report le 
the result of group effort with two exceptions: the 
statistical analysis was the contribution of the 
coordinator of operation analysis; and the unique 
emphasis strategy of the three schools was the dls- 
cemable contribution of each principal. The body of 
the practlcum report was hammered out by the group for 
the purpose of providing continuity and oohesiveness. 
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APPENDIX C 
Pre- Post- Questionnaires 




November, 1973 



Tg: Meabers of the school - co'^munity: student, teacher, parent, other (circle 
the one which applies to j-ou) , 



Please answer the items in this survey because your responses vill provide the 

principal, teachers and conratmity council of ^ 

Elementary School with the inforjaation necessary for improving the effective- 
ness of the school's educational services to the community. If you are unable 
to provide the information for an item, go on to the next item. 



I. How well do you know your school; 

a. Our school is located in District No. of Area 

b. Total school enrollment is approximately ^ 

c. The total No. of teachers in the school is 



d. No. of grades in the school are 

e. The following special education classes for the handicapped az« offered: 



f. The following special programs are offered for regular, non-handicapped 
children: 



II. How do you learn facts about the school; 

a. Membership in School-Community Council Yes No. 

b. Membership in PTA Yes No. 

c. School's Open House Yes , No_ 

d. Talk with principal Yes No_ 

e. Talk with student (or students) Yes No^ 

f . Talk with teachers Yea No_ 

g. Talk with neighbors Yea No„ 

h. School Newsletter, principal's letter/bulletin Yes No_ 

1. Connunity Newspaper Yes No^ 

J. Rumors Yes No^ 

^ (other) _„_ Yea _ No 

ERIC 



Ill, What i3 your opinion of the achool-communityt 
a. In general, the school is (check one): 

poor 

^about average 
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good 



b. The teachers do a good Job in teaching the children (check one): 

never 

sometimes 

most of the time 

always 



c. The students are interested in learning (check one); 

sometimes 

most of the time 

always 

IV. What do you think shotild be done to help those students who do not learn well 
(check the one item you think most, important): 

a, money from the federal government for more special programs 

b, special teachers (for reading, math, counseling, other ^ 

c, n»ore teacher aides to help in the classrooms 

d, more books 

e, special T-V, radio, or movie programs 

f , _^ more audiovisual equipment for classroom instruction (movie pro- 

jectors, T-V'3,FM-AM radios, overhead projector* s 

fi» _ ^^^^ work 

h, strict discipline in the classroom 

i. more field trips 

(other) 

k, (other) — - — 

1. (other) _ — — 
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V. Do you kno^ »f any J^A^o^ problems existing in the eonuaunity of your school (check 
many as you wishj : 

a. . . — — 

(your suggestion) 



V. 



(your suggestion) 



c . uneiaployment 

d» unsupervised children 

e. abandoned buildings 

f . traffic hazards for children 

g. great danger from robbery or other attack on the streets 

h. drug pushers 

i. uncollected garbage 

J, transients or other loiterers 

k. street littered 

1. abandoned cars 

m. drinking by youth 

n. drinking by adults who become disorderly 

o. rats or other vermin 

p. too much noise 

q. air pollution 

r. drug use by adults 

8, drug use by youths 

t, homes and surrounding property no well maintained 

u, serious child abuse 



some parents are not interested in the school progress of their 
children 



play areas are too small, too few 

X. community services are too few or too far away 

y. too many children. 
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VI. Do vou know r^f any jn^lor problems existing in the school (check aa many as von 

vdah) 



a. 
b. 



(your suggestion) 



(your suggestion) 
c. vandalism 

many students do not read vrell 

e, students are threatened with harm by other students on way to 

or from school 

f , students are absent too much 

g, some students carry dangerous weapons 

h, too many students in the halls during class time 

i, lack of interest in school by many students 

j , lack of interest in teaching by many teachers 

k. school needs repairs 

1, students come to school under the influence of drugs or alcohol 

m, students come to school hungry 

n, siany students are poor in math 

o. students need more drill and practice in reading, writing and math 

p. students need more individual help 

q, physically or mentally handicapped children do not receive special 

education services. 

n. Comnunity members can help the school with its problem s (check those you think best); 
" (yoxir suggestion) 



a. 
b. 



(your suggestion) 



c, tutor students 

d, read to young children in the school library or clasa 

listen to students read at home 

volunteer to help supervise students at lunchtime, on field trips, 

or in classroom 

g, plan ways to correct problems as part of a group conqEwsed of students, 

teacher s and parent s • 

(END) 

THANK TOU FOR TAKING THE TIME TO COMHfiTE THIS SURVEY POHM. 
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SCHOOL - COMMimm SURVEY 
JUKE 1974 

TO: ffembers of the school-comminlty: student, teacher, parent, other 
(circle the one which applies to you). 

Please anijvrer the items In this survey because your responses will provide the 

prir/'f-.>l, 7 ■? -.ru. and conammity of 

E.'.'.r .i- '^.^r^-.:^: v'-.'ih the information necessary for improvli.^ tfts c-rf-r<ti'V.:i«?3S 
C'f: i'- oa..u:abional services to the community. If you are unable to pro- 

vide x,x^ l:i'orir:.t*on for an item, go on to the next item. 

1. How vai l '3o yov. know your school t 

a. Our school is located in District No. of Area __ 

b. Total school enrollment is approximately . 

c. To total number of teachers in the school is . . 

d. Number of grades in the school are . 

e. Are special edacation cDjisses offered in your schoo3.: > 
If so J - ilfrb thorn: 
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f • Are aUditlonal kinds of progra'-rr! aralJable other than regular 
cla^'ses? il' ;-3o, list tiiun: 1 



11 o Hew do y ou If-gm fac ts ab r^it t'lo i^cbool! 
a. Ifemtership in Sohool-Cor.iiGunitv Counc: 



1. *'How to" meetings 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes . 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No. 


Yes 


- No 


Yes 


No. 


Yes 


No 


Yea 


Nc 


Yes 


No 
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III. What is your opinion of thi school^conmunlty i 

a. In general, the school is (check one): 

^^^^^ poor 

about average 
good 

b. The teachers do a good job in teaching the children (check one): 

never 

sometimes 

most of the time 

always 

The students are interested in learning (check one): 
no 

sometimes 
______ most of the tine 

always 

IV, What do you think shouli be done to help those students vrtio do not learn 
well (check FOUR items you think most important): 



a, ..^^ money from the federal government for more special progrome 

t. mors special teachers (for reading, math, counseling, other ) 

c« more books 

d. make more use of special TV, radio, or movie programs 

e. more audio-visual equipment for classroom instruction (movie 
projectors, TV, Fl^AM radios, overhead projectors) 

f . more homework 

g» . '. strict diaoipline in the classroom 

h, more field trips 

!• help students improve their opinions about school 

j« smallar class slae 

k» ^^^^^^^ mors oomnnsiioatloQ between parents and teaebers 

1, more teacher aides to help in the classrooms 

m. (yoTir suggestion): — — 



m. ^ m, 

V* What are the ma.lor probXeaa existing in the oo-^unity of yoiar achool ? 
(oheok FOUR moat important^ s 

a. _______ (youp sugjgestlon) ; 



ERIC 



b* unemployment or other oauaes of poverty 

c* unsupervised children 

d* abandoned buildings 

®* traffic hazards for children 

f • great danger from robber^^ or other attack on tba streets 

g. drug pushers 

h. uncollected garbage 
!• transients or other loiterers 
j. streets littered 
k* abandoned oars 
1. drinking by youth 

m. drinking by adults who become disorderly 

n* rats or other vermin 

o. _____ too much noise 

p. youth gangs 

q. air pollution 

^* -...1^ ^® ^ adxilts 

s* drug use ti^ youths 

t# ___^_ homes and surrounding property not well cared for 

u, ^^^^ serious child abuse 

v» soJQB parents are not interested in the school progress of 
their children* 

w# ___^ P^y areas are too small or too few 

x« ____ community services are too few or too far away 

y, too many people 

8« vandalism 



VI« What are the major g^oblegs e ating _ln the gghog l (oheok FOUR most Important ) 

a. (youp suggestion) 

b« classes are too large 

o« vandalism 

^* ^^''W students do not read well 

®« — _ parents do not participate in school aotlTltles 

f • students are absent too much 

g* some students carry dangerous weapons 

h, too many students in the halls during class time 

i« ____ la5t of interest in school by many students 

j« • lack of interest in teaching by many teachers 

k* school needs repair 

1« students coma to school under the influence of drugs or alcohol 

n. students use profanity 

n. JMuay students are poor in math 

o, „^„^.^ students need more drill and practice in reading^ viriting and math 

p. ______ students need more individual help \fy teachers 

q, __ physically or mentally handicapped children do not receive special 
education services 

VII , Opnsmunity members can help the school with its problems (check those you think 

best) I 

— (yo"^ suggestion) 
h» encourage more parents to take interest in school 

o* tutor students 

d« ^^^^^ read to young children in tlw school library or class 
®» ....i... l^t^r. to students read at home 

f • volunteer to help siq^rvise students at lunchtimsi on field trips 9 

or in classroom 

g« students y teachers and parents together should plan to oorroot 

problema in fichool 

(SND) 

ERJCtham!: you tor taking the time to comfi£ts this sjjSSl form. 
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Results of Questionnaire - November, 197 3 

Table 7 

Knowledge of the School 

■ '■ ^ 4 th Grd. 

Parents Teach*»rs Students 

(N=59) (N=74) (N=370) 







Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 




d. 


No. Of Grades 


1 


64* 






1 


^7* 


c. 


No. of Teachers 


2 


32 


4 


93* 


5 


28* 


a. 


School District 


3 


27 


1.5 


100* 


3 


33 


b. 


Enrol Inent 


4 


25 


3 


99* 


4 


32* - 


f . 


Special Programs 


5 


20 


6 


23* 


2 


42 


e. 


Programs for 


6 


15* 


5 


28* 


6 


26* 



Handicapped 

Table 8 



Contact Sourc es =-== 



Parents Teachers Students 
(N-59) (N=74) (N=370) 







Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


f. 


Teachers 


1 


85* 


2 


96* 


1 


81* 


c* 


Open House 


2 


80* 


5 


82* 


• 9 


32* 


h. 


News letter/Bu 1 le tin 


3 


78* 


1 


99* 


5.5 


47 


e. 


Students 


4 


66 


4 


88* 


3 


67* 


b. 


P.T.A. 


5 


63 


6 


66 


10 


31* 


d. 


Principal 


6 


58 


3 


95* 


2 


69* 




Neighbor 


7 


46 


7 


58 


4 


55* 


• 

1. 


Community Newspaper 


8 


34* 


8 


4y 


5.5 


47 


• 

3. 


Rumors 


9 


27* 


10 


31* 


8 


34* 


a. 


School -Community - 


10 


2(f 


9 


3/ 


7 


38* 




Council 










11 




k. 


Misc. 


0 


.0 


11 


1* 





* significant at .05 level 
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Results of Questionnaire - November, 1973 

Table 9 
Attitudes 



Parents 
(N=59) 



Teachers 
(N=74) 



4th Grd. 
Students 
{N=370) 



Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 




9> 


1 


55 


J. 




2 

mm 


32 


2 


36 


2 


20* 


1 


58* 


. 3 


9* 


3 


18* 


3 


10* 


1 


47 


1 


73* 


2 


12* 


2 


27 


3 


11* 


1 


77* 


3 


24 


2 


16* 


3 


7* 


4 


2* 






4 


4* 


1 


49* 


2 


27 


2 


26* 


2 


39 


1 


73* 


3 


18* 


3 


9* 






1 


53* 


4 


3* 






4 


3* 



About School 
Average 
Good 
Poor 

About Teachers 

Mostly Interested 
Always Interested 
Sometimes Interested 
Never Interested 

About Students 

Mostly Intere s ted 
Sometimes Interested 
Always Interested 
Never Interested 



Table 10 



Learn 







Parents 
(N=59) 

Rank % 


Teachers 
(N=74) 

Rank % 


4th Grd. 
Students 

(N'=370) 
Rank % 


b. 


Special Teachers 


1 


42* 


2 


27 


2 30* 


a. 


More Govt-funded 


2 


32* 


3.5 


26 


7.5 15* 




Programs 






10 






g. 


More Homework 


3 


19 


5 


1 32* 


c. 


More Teacher Aides 


4 


15 


1 


39* 


7.5 15* 


• 


More Field Trips 


5 


12 


6 


16 


2 24 


f . 


More A-V Equip. 


6.5 


10 


3.5 


26 


5.5 16 


h. 


Strict Classroom 


6.5 


10 


5 


23 


9 13* 




Discipline 


8 










d. 


More Books 


7 


9 


7* 


4 23 


e. 


Special T-V, Radic 


9.5 


5* 


7 


14 


5.5 16 




Programs 












j. 


Misc-Open Option 


9*5 


5* 


8 


10 


10 12* 



ERIC 



* Significant at .05 level 
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Results of Questionnaire - November, 1973 

Table 11 

Concerns About Coiwnunity Environment 

Rank 



1 
2 
3 
3 



5 



d. Unsupervised Children 
Play Areas too Small 

k. Street Litter 

X. Community Services 
too few, too far 

g. Street Danger: Robbery 
etc. 



c. Unemployment 6.5 
o. Rats, Vermin 6.5 
q. Air Pollution 8.5 
V. Parents not Interested 8.5 
.in School Progress of 
Students 
e. Abandoned Buildings 



m. Youth, Alcohol Use 
n. Adult, Alcohol Use 
s. Youth, Drug Use 
f , Traffic Hazards for 
Children 

h. Drug Pushers 

p. Noise 

y. Dense Population 
r. Adult, Drug Use 

i. Abandoned Cars 

t. Poor Property Main- 
tenance 

i. Uncollected Garbage 
j . Transients 
m. Child Abuse 



11 

11 
11 
13 
15 

15 

15 
17 
19 
19 
19 



22 
22 
22 



4th Grd. 



% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


.% 


53* 


1 


87* 


18 


50 


51* 


3 


64* 


11.5 


57 


46* 


13 


24 


1 


76* 


46 


5.5 


42 


13.5 


55 


41 


7.5 


41 


2 


75* 


j7 


5.5 


42 


22 


46* 


37 


23 


11* 


10 


58 


3 J 


18 


18* 




74* 




2 


78'- 


23 


44* 


29 


12 


26 


18 


50 


29 


10 


30 


5 


66* 


29 


14 .5 


20 


8.5 


60 


27 


7.5 


41 


20 


49* 


25 


18 


13* 


8.5 


60 


25 


9 


39 


4 


6:^* 


25 


22 


12* 


7 


61 


24 


4 


47* 


21 


48* 


22 


14.5 


20 


16 


52 


22 


18 


18* 


6 


62 


22 


11 


27 


18 


50 


20 


20 


15* 


11.5 


57 


20 


16 


19* 


13.5 


55 


20 


21 


14* 


15 


54 



* Significant at .05 level 
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Results of Questionnaire - November, 1973 

Table 12 

Concern About School Environment 



:h,Grd, 
■udents 
N=37f5) 



Parents 
TN«59) 

Rank % 



Rank % 



27 

o. 

m. 

P- 
c. 

« 

1. 
e. 

g. 

f . 
k. 
h. 

1. 



Poor Reading of 
Students 

More Practice, Drill 
Needed in Basics 
Students Poor in 
Math 

Pupils Need More 
Individual Help 
Vandalism 



T 96^ 

3.5 72* 

7 49 

2 89* 

5 70* 
3.5 7^* 

6 53 



Rank 



% 

T6* 
79* 
74* 
75* 
74* 
51* 
86* 



3 
4 

5 

6.5 



Students Lack 
Interest 

Students Threaten Harm 6.5 
to Other Students 
Students Carry Weapons 8 

Hunger of Some Pupils 9 

Pupil Absences 10 

Repair Needs of 11 
School 

Student in Halls 12 
During Class Time 
Teacher Lack Interest 13 

Pupils Under Influencel4 
of Drugs, Alcohol 
Handicapped Need More 15 
Special Education 



75* 

73* 

59* 

49 

44 

42 

42 

41 

32 

30 

27 

25 

20* 
9* 
3* 



10 
12 

9 
11 

8 

14 
15 
13 



35 

27* 

42 

31* 

48 

19* 
8* 
24* 



4 
3 
7 
. 5 
7 

13. 
1 



2 82* 

9 70 

11.5 69 

7 74* 

11.5 69 

16 36* 

15 45* 

14 47* 



Table 13 

How Community/Parents Can Help^he School 



4th Grd. 

Parents Teachers Students 

{N=59) TN«74) Tn«307) 

. Rank % Rank % Rank % 

e. Lii'.ten to Pupils 1 TP 4 76 1 tT* 
Read (Home) 

g. Parent /Teacher/ 2 64* 2.5 78 5 60 
Pupil Group Planning 

f . Supervise Lunchroom, 3 58 1 92* 2 73 
Class, Field Trips 

d. Read to Pupils 4 37* 5 54 3 71* 

•c. Tutor Pupils 5 35* 2.5 78 4 62 

* Significant at .05 level gg 



Results of Questionnaire - June, 1974 

Table 14 



Knowledge of School 



Parents 
(N=72) 



Programs 

For Handicapped 

No. Grades 

No. Tchrs. in School 
Dist. Area Location 

of School 
Other Programs in Sch. 
School Enrollment 



Teachers 
(N«113) 



4th Grd. 
Students 

(N=395) 



Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


1 


83* 


1 


100* 


3 


72 


2 


72* 


2.5 


88 


1 


89* 


3 


60 


4.5 


86 


.4 


67 


4 


40 


2.5 


88 


5 


66 


5 


35* 


6 


66* 


2 


77* 


6 


31* 


4.5 


86 


6 


52* 



Table 15 

Contact Sources for School Information 



Parents 
(N«72) 

Rank % 



Teachers 
(N«113) 

Rank % 



4th Grd. 
Students 

(N«395) 
Rank % 



Teachers 1 

Sch. Newsletters/ 2 

Bulletins 

Students 3 

Principal 4 . 5 

School Op^n House 4.5 

Neighbors 6 

PTA 7 

Communi letters 8 
Community Newspapers 9 
Sch. -Community Council 10 

How-to Meetiiigs 11 

Rumors 12 

Telephone Tree 13 



9d* 
8S* 

8? 
8^ 

Bt 
QT 

72 

69 

54 

47; 

32* 
29 



3.5 


< 


1 


2 


89* 


3 


5 


< 


5 


1 


100* 


2 


6 


78* 


7 


11 


3< 


4 


3.5 


85 


12 


7 


50* 


6 


9 


41* 


10 


12 


30* 


13 


8 




11 


10 


40* 


8 


13 


19* 


9 



88" 
80* 

75* 
82* 

66. 
76* 

43* 
31* 
42* 
51: 
50* 



Significant at .05 level 
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Table 16 



<52. 



Attitudes 



Parents 
(N=72) 



Teachers 
(N=113) 



Students 
(N=395) 



tank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


1 


51* 


1 


56* 


2 


43* 


2 


32 


2 


19* 


1 


49* 


3 


14* 


3 


17* 


3 


7* 


1 


50* 


1 


73* 


2 


15* 


2 


31 


3 


8* 


- 1 


65* 


3 


15* 


2 


11* 


3 


14* 


4 


1* 


4 


1* 


4 


2* 


1 


49* 


2 


43* 


3 


27 


2 


38 


1 


55* 


1 


37 


3 


7* 


4 


o: 


2 


30 


4 


3* 


3 


1 


4 


5* 



About School; 

Average 

Good 

Poor 

About Teachers 
Mostly Interested 
Always Interested 
Sometimes Interested 
Never Interested 

About Students 
Mostly Interested 
Sometimes Interested 
Always Interested 
Never Interested 



Table 17 



How to Help Students Learn 




Special Teachers 
Strict Discipline 
Smaller Classes 
More Homework 
Parent-Teacher Comm. 
Gov't Funded Programs 
Improve Student 
Attitudes About Sch. 
More Teacher Aides 
More Books 
More Education TV/ 
Radio Programs 
More A-V Equipment 
Field Trips 



^Significant at .05 level 



88 



parents 
(N=72) 

Rank %. 


Teachers 
(N«113) 

Rank % 


Students 
(N«395) 

Rank % 


1 


er 


1 




3 49* 


2 


51* 


5 


43* 


10 22 


3.5 


47 


2 


62* 


12 8* 


3.5 


47 


12 


6* 


1 52* 


5 


44 


3 


5(f 


7 27 


1 6 


36 


6.5 


34 


5 42* 


7 


29 


4 


48f* 


11 21* 


8.5 


28 


6.5 


34 


8,5 23 


8.5 


28 


11 


1/ 


2 51* 


10 


26 


10 


1^ 


6 28 


11 


25 


8 


29 


8.5 23 


12 


it 


9 


19i* 


4 47* 



Results of Questionnaire - June, 1974 

Table 18 

Concerns About Communitv Environmert 



Parents Teachers Students 
(N=72) (N=113) (N=395) 





Ranks 


% 


Ranks 


% 


Ranks 


% 


Uninterested Parents 


1 


* 

^•^ * 


^ 


-»7 * 


18.5 


11 


Play Areas Too Small/ 


2 


49* 


3 


38 


12.5 


14 


Few 














Unsupervised Children 


3 




2 


72* 


7 


19 


Street Dangers -Robbery 


4 


35* 


13 


8 


2 


43 


(etc.) 














Community Services Too 


5 


33 


5 


29* 


25.5 


2 


few/Far 














Abandoned Buildinqs 


7 


29 


9 




4.5 


25 


Street Litter 


7 


29 


24.5 


0* 


6 


20 


Vandalism 


7 


29 


8 


20* 


3 


30 


Unemploment 


9 


26 


6 




20 


10 


Loiterers 


10 


25 


24.5 


0* 


24 


4 


Drinking - Adults 


11.5 


22 


19,5 


2 


21 


9 


Air Pollution 


11.5 


22 


15.5 


5 


10 


15 


Drug Pushers 


13.5 


21 


10 




1 


47 


Rats, Vermin 


13.5 


21 


24.5 


0 


12.5 


14 


Traffic Hazards 


15 


18 


21.5 


1* 


4.5 


25 


Uncollected Garbage 


17 


17 


24.5 


0* 


18.5 


11 


'^angs 


17 


17 


7 


21 . 


15 


13 


Drug Use - Adults 


17 


17 


17.5 


4 


15 


13 


Drug Use - Youth 


19.5 


15 


11.5 




8 


16 


Drinking - Youth 


19.'- 


15 


15.5 




10 


15 


Poor Property Ma int. 


21 




11.5 




22,5 


6 


Noise 


22 




17.5 




10 


15 


Misc. 


23.5 


Ik 


14 




25.5 


2 


Abandoned Cars 


23.5 




19.5 


2 


15 


13 


Child Abuse 


25 




21.5 


1* 


17 


12 


Dense Population 


26 


6* 


4 


30 


22.5 


6 



* 

Si9Aificant at .05 level 
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Table 19 

Concerns About School Environment 



Parents Teachers Students 
(N«72) (N=113) (N=395) 





Remk 




% 


Rank 




Rank 


% 


Poor Reading (Students) 


1 




49* 


1 


56* 


4 


34 


Parents : Non -participants 


2 




4^* 


6 


40* 


11 


18 


Need Drill in Basic 
















Skills 


3 




33 


5 


43* 


7.5 


23 


Larae Class 


4 




32 


4 


47* 


15 


9 


students Need Individual 
















Help 


5 




29 


2 


55 . 


12 


16 


Students Use Profanity 


6. 


5 


25 


9 


10 


19 


Vandalism 


6. 


5 


25 


12 




2 


39 


Poor in Math (Students) 


8 




24 


15 


2 


7.5 


23 


Handicapped Need More 
Special Ed. Services 
















9 




22 


10 


12* 


13 


14 


Excessive Absence <^Stud) 


10 




21 


8 


20* 


5 


20 


Students Lack Interest 


11 




18 


3 




14 


11 


Students Carry Weapons 


12. 


5 


17 


17 


0* 


1 


55 


School Needs Repairs 


12. 


5 




11 




3 


35 


Teachers Lack Interest 


14 




11 


13.5 


4 


16 


7 


Students in Halls 










'* 






During Class 


15 




10* 


7 


21 


6 


32 


Student Under Influence 
















of Drugs/Alcohol 


16 




4* 


16 


1* 


9 


21 



Table 20 

How Community /Parents Can Help School 



Parents 


Teachers 


Students 




72) 




113) 


(N=395) 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank % 


1 


56* 


2 


77 


4 59 


2 


53* 


3 


61 


I 64 


3 


36 


4 




2 62 


4 


35 


1 


93* 


5. 43 


5 


28 


6 


26* 


3 61 


6 


2;, 


5 


44 


6 42 



Group Planning (Parents, 

Teachers, Students) 
Listen to Pupils Read 

(Home) 
Help Supervise Class/ 

Lunch/Trips 
Encourage Parent 

Participation 
Read to Pupils in School 
Tutor Pupils 



Significant at .05 level. 

\ 
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Ciiicrc:o Illinois 



Pebi'uary 28, 197ii. 

arc £ ^iXcphod^ trees: 

• 9 to 12 o* clock noon* 

■» X2 fco 3 ^••••■» 
«. 3 to D P. 'I* 

- 6 to 9 IMi„ 

Youx' copy or yf>uf *;cl«?p^'<^^*c> tz-s^^ Ic .ittccbod to <:bis 
:o1:fc:i''» l-KC :.:.ir.v:.\ro I'cr !\.t\\ r;-:'.do ;ri;v.cl.?-'rf3 and tbciJ? 

t?ac first porscn on ths t-.^oo* 

^ Call. vo'^M* ^'iii-' pn'r-'Hr.':*!* tbc ".r.Co.^iarre 

c Suiter. .'1 'J.0 jo^} aii'o i-.'^j.Ov 'i^'our i^fM^t-JOr 

ai-d sr-rj^e-ctuf?. "io by ft lin?* 

- li' vV'S nces^-.'-o i3 no-^ clotrj* to you 
dij:c\jS3 it *:il;h vovr p.- rfcr^cr o:^ call 
sclit^ol - CO ij.-?j.t>ll|. i 

- j^-ui* nc.TC in i street fuoinn 
tlrJ.3 pro/err m« 

ccT?.;j.C'lJi) t!;.<; cc,';^3.r.*i>5.3.c-'jl;er Trhich lylll 
'c:: .Tcr-t hc^-^c I'itli o-ach tclcpl-Qiie 
»i=;5otr.^^vJ and i^otw^-a i-U V-o sschcolo 

^U' -.f.'^i i02? It to be? CU0cc.;;:3v, 



X:^?aa 35« Biwi^".?© - XloGtA 213 -kth grade 
Iliad Hood Hooa 100 «4th grado 
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Kew ?o ?laa Anl Lead SucceaafbX :.cclincnj 



EvmytocJy rocj to Dectin-a. Thcpc I3 altays a nsctlncj roin;: on sonswhcro. 
Arr/ana vitii a-^ltlona for ^ob or coTm-iity Icaicrahip will dvo t'.:cr.aavc3 
a hozjx, hy »iavao?io.t tho kaowiwj or itoninj and luidln;; successful 
noetic j3* 

tJhf 15 IcnoxAns hsv to handlo a r-^ctln.-; 00 Inportatjt? ^ 

Tt •-'"'1. - c-jj r-^/A -^rj rc'^-:' I'oor cn-^loycr nl~ht T«sll coaaiucr 

clsiui-cj u:! c ,^ c;;;ra:tiit7 or-zixiz2'cio:a v/.icU 

yau a r.^-jcr. if f-.r/ c-rx c^v/ f.f I'oa, 'r.rr.yA :??uld be 

-r-.i "-ccrjiic of t;:air w"jiJ.l....- to c:.r.duci> a rood r:Qc:..lr.>'» y.^i -ta/ 
Mill bo cl;.>3tcd« loa tnje/ ^-iio stiUjf^ctiana of i-w^w^r-iioa ciid 

1 ^ J, IVlTiiJ.'?* 

;^.u ncal^il.-.ai a ls.-^i*" ca raai* 5Di> ?r in your c=:::uni,.y« 

To s-xi un, -rou "srlll bo la lir.s for irxvjiiion, for csrrisi'iit'/ rcco-aitloa, 

Rii Cor \ cuiiii^tl^a i^.n y^'-v i v i^r«i iricoib \T.ca you ka^^r h^-.? 
to r-ifi -•■id lead a oucccosful r-cc-tlii.-r* 

Cgn '^c^u ^nd A Oucccnrtful Vcctln-;? 

Certainly you ean» nc^onbor theoo ruloat 

'■' " ..w v.:o V a m his cwi Kind 

»:io t;K> r.c-iirra aro exactly tiiO oano. A rood Ic^Jcr ncvw 
t'\-C3 a r.:;Ua; for r:.'-.tvi« !:0 visualises tho ncctias la 
hio Ou-i riliiO* cs:^ idi^df I »'Iov caa I r^Iio it 
different V" 

2. iro thci trcmaUtca his idcxa Into a prornsa ... . , ^ 

- Int c-5C.:ikcr(a) shs'.a-i inritci? irncit ceiitlta :rfJl hcl^? 
C'ro'^d t:-.;:ro jc a s -uci^a i-jyiurc? 'To ou*-llilct3 for hin3':if 
t'-.o ::u3-;> i /vcrcatlr. : r..U r.rj ;uci>ivo pr.:"Kin ho czri trSrCi up 
to asiilcvo tho p'orirso he haa ia r*ind for tho noctlni> 
Tlo ai«l70j at t::9 Rcctl'.:-: trLth aa a-tenda 
-u'a a,-cjua tiaix-a Ba-^ c/CiV to.-dc %rill bo covered. Aa 
c. cr.ia c.-.-^-ild to c c il-.is ii^ wO tl..in- r.:id a-cry rr-O'Jld 
bo s^cciiic as to a.-i a 00:7 sA^oId bo ia tiic lia:;Ua 

of «ich narilci:.--.ifc# j la a rcapciniJilit/ of tho 
Tr---^-« c.-^ '-cs ••ill •"•••C '.l:-^{J.f fil y.jro Ci^.Zy in 
contwl of a ncotli^ for havin? oado aa asma* 



BEST con AVAyBlE -2- 

90, 

G:10 p»!3» Call to ovd^T v clulsrnn'a vdcorio 

Ctl^ lo racr-tioa c '-riTlaia or nioistcr 

Old bu3ir-C33 

Ilea businsss 

Announcericnta 
8i3^ licpcrt on ciirrcr:t special project 
fltliS Introduction or fucjt spcdlrer 
9s25 Tbanli spcslicri closing reroites 
9tJ^ Adjourn 

An agenda tolls ercactly "uhai^ 7t ? ard coini to do and hov 
ycu aro ro^:i to nc^ Jil2. it dono» Ilavo an a:;c.ida and 
hold to it* 

U» Tlio leader kno^-a tho bacio rales of proccaduro 

•-'1;g rsilcs or ?rDcc:J.uiro i*or C- ncctin.-: aro tlio trafiUc 
li::;'.t3 of c'lcc'Jin.rioa crui dccicioa ir* a r^^un. A leader 
jLardliar ;rith f.:cn i'^oli'a his nroup to then and raintaias 
order. J;'3t rcnrri-io^ i'.iios :^j1c;3 of p.?occfIure for a 
ncctinft ara -tppla to ccrvo tho ucctin^, not devices for 
{jhoxjin,-; off 'u;c Iccdcr. 

lain Pgj'llrr.crttarr ^'^-^o 



rost nactln'^3 do not crll for co:r-)licctod paAlanentaiy rules* Vour 
or five fvuidrr.cat2l oncj arc cui-iclcai to I:oeo the ncctin:: In orcicr* 
"here ia c::e .-jcicral z'ulc of vit.-.il •.l;r':Dr&r.nco ior tl:G c.nlr.':irij : --c^ 
*no v.r r.'^rti n • rrn'Icr co':trn)lt by.t C'.") rr-; let rr.rjr:: clf b root .o i'lVX^l'-vl-cn ^ 

T!ccT"c:;l.u. j DiXiC-'U./* ija ck^i' w u.^ ^..-at if you cot involved in tho 
dcbato itself* If ^ou i-int to c ^e-::, do not c-^cal-c frra tha chairj 
f.lvo tho ravel to co:.:cJo:-.7 clc© ari c-col-: fron tbc iloor* 
i:cro aro a fc:r fiirj.';a.icn^al3 of procoduros 

A :ptlo« rroat bo r-ado and ocoondod before It io subject to 

(*c .^r»te and vote* 
Aa .V'.c'.yl-.L'nt r^ust be riadc and isccoaiod before it is subjtjot 

to and actioru 

VHion yon put a r-otloa and aricntlieat to a vote, you put the 

^ '•'•-^ a-:c:sdr:ent loses, you p^t t:iO 
ori ;iaajL r-OMioa* If tI:o ancndaeat wiaa, you put tho 

4 4^wt««U*A «.^*^ «^ *w'. vvi «'V*0 

A rC::ort is first riado, and then a tsotioa to adopt it* It 
CLiXi bo a:Io-^te£i cither r.r ; a t!!io1o » or para::rapb by 
para!:rJLph, or itcri br H/caa* if it adopted pora-rapii 
by paj^.iT::i:>ia 07 itcn, it si'ould t'.iosi be ade:/tcd 

03 a v'-.olo alter all of t>.o pararjraplia have bceo adopted 
In t;:o S'DT.i tho ryo'z-y s:->'::^Vco» 

*^Tv^h r::x)rt3 :.r:-n iv--I?.r cr:-l-:.c.ccsa cuch as a Go::tj.natinc 
c^.--j,jzz7, y-u c :: -:7 the previsions of t^e coastl- 
t"j,i3a b:--l2.-.:3 ef rroup, so tljat a^uitto^a or 
cl^rijca uiil be C'^dcd by thG3# 
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Points of '-^rivtle^Q are of tvo kxr&Sp personal privileio and 
priTiic :3 ..ar house. ?*ac/ a^vc In order at all tines* 
A notioi to r.d.lD'in Is not debatable* 

Heaoaber, tho Icrider is the essential of a sood noetlng bceausot 
!• Ko t;ii:i.:o tho ncetlnc throuch in his ova aliid* 
2* Ho creates a prorncasu. 
3« Ho arrives at tho ncctin'? ^th on a:;oada« 
lu He kaom tho basic rules of psrlianentaxy proeedore* 

There are five basic steps uhieh nrciy leader shoidd knov* FgUov theso 
Xlve steps seriously and thorou-My, and your noctincr, bis or snall^ 
ret^ular or special^ social charitable or connerelalf educational or 
inspirational^ uill be a real S'J3Ci;3S« 

The fivo steps arot 

!• Pinpoint tho Purpose of the TTeeting 

2« Chooso tho airht Tino for the Ilceting 

3» Kno\r Ivhat You iJiaat tho "cctint to Accomplish 

l)« Dccido IIow to ::::tivnto TIioc© Present 

$9 Flan for tho rbUow-throu^h 
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'DISTRICT 13 k 27 ME2Ti:iG 

Warsav Ina June 20, 197U 

12:30 P.M. 

» 

AGENDA 

1. Diitrict Prograa Plan Review by each principal 

and implementation 

2. Summer Asaignnents Pairing of Principals 

3. Curriculum Plan from each school 

Consumer Education 

Career Education 

Drug Abuse Education 
h. Special Summer Assignments 
9. Textbook procedures 
6. Continuous Development plans 
7* Assault Reporting 

8. Mrs. Valerious and Miss Anderson - Special Presentation 
at request of District Superintendent. 

9. 
10. 
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STRATEGIES TO GENERATE SUPPORT FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
PARENT-STUDEMT-TEACHER LEARNING BONO. 



BY 

RUBY BRYANT 
LILLIE COX 
MILDRED T. DABNEY 
CHARLES EVIMS JR. 
MILDRED JOHNSON 
ANNETTE POWERS 
BETTY ROWLAND 



SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
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9k^ 

INTRO D U C T I 0 N 



Educational reports, government funded programs, administrators, and 
teachers have ail expressed the desirability of parent participation in 
the operation of schools. The lack of parent involvenant in school programs 
has prompted a coalition of teachers in District 21 to attempt to improve 
the home-school relationship in their district. The schools which are 
Initiating the program are Armour, Bannecker, and Hinton. Each school will 
use the resources which are available to it at the local level as well as 
the collective use of the corrmunity resources. The implementation of the 
program will be similar in each school, and each school will tailor the sug- 
gested strategies to neet* its needs. 



3 

95. 

PURt'OSE 

Our purpose is to develop strategies to generate support for Improve- 
ment of parent-student-teacher learning bend. Through the use of viorkshops, 
telephone "trees", coninuni letters, and the established parent organization 
In each school. It Is hoped that greater parental Involvement will be 
attained. 

PROBLEM 

Why has the level of parent involvement is school activities eroded to 
Its present low level? Parents have expressed three general areas of negati 
tn the schools. 

(1) There Is a general climate of unfriendliness In the schools. 

(2) Man^ educational programs are implemented in the schools without 
parent input, ^ 

(3) Teachers are seemingly indifferent to the child's home life, 
OBSTACLES 

A few of the many obstacles which we will attempt to over-come are: 

(1) Teacher attitudes toward parents. 

(2) Years of general apathy by both teachers and parents. 

(3) Acceptance of parents In school resources. « 

(k) Involving the business community in local school problems. ^ 

« * 

(5) Increasing the safety factor In using existing connunlty resources, 

(6) Lack of funds. ' 

• COMMUNITY R£SO'J=lC£S 

A partial list of cor^cunlty rasources follows. It is hoped that t^e 
pareius, SC.Is cJ.tJ oc'nar teachers v/i 1 1 aJa to the list. 
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LOCAL PTA WITHIN EACH SCHOO L 
COMMUNITY PAP.ENTS 



1 


Mrc 
nr5« 






nr 9» 






Mrc 
nr5« 


vO 1 fl r Uses Lcr 




Mrc 


UOff 15 U 1 oKc 1 y 


e 


Mrc 


HAr\j (IrAf^U 

nary diqck 




nr> # 




/• 


Mrc 




O 
w« 


nrs» 


rne r 


a 


Mrc > 


DarOaro Lioyo 






.liskcct<» MrKAn?!* 


11. 




Virginia Moore 


12. 




Penn 


13. 


Mr^. 


Phipps 


ih. 


t»rs. 


Francis Pierce 


15. 


Nrs. 


Frances Smart 


16. 


Mrs. 


B, Thomas 


17. 


Mrs. 


Wright 



ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 



Jack Mitchell - District 21 Superintendent 
Lewis Webster - Hinton School Principal 
Margaret Junker - Bannaker School Principal 
0. J, Nomellini *• Armour School Principal 
Alderman Shannon 



Mr. Thomas Webb - Project Director, Operation impact 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES - ARMOUR SCHOOL 

ABC Adjustment School 
910 East 83rd Street 

Day Care Center for Mentally Handicapped Children 



Jacqueline Brown 
Izetta Downing 



;;>HINTON SCHOOL COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES 



District 21 

<»00 West 69th Street . 

651-^069 



Back of the Yard's Council 
4600 South Ashland 
LA 3-4416 



Fanlly and Individual Counselling 
Group Oevelop-nent 

Neighborhood Organization and Development 



Volunteer Program 
Jivenile Welfare 



Chicago Police D-jpartment 
?:h District Sration . 
3501 South La.ie 



ERIC 



744-3227 



« 
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POLICE - CoFUfnunity workshops on Bicycle Th?ef, VcindaHsh^ narcotics^ and etc» 

Children and Family Services 

Central Office: 1026 South Danen S^I-SttOO 

Social services to children and their families. Operates schools and insti** 
tutions for bWnd, dsaf, physically handicapped and dependent children* Pro- 
vides direct child welfare services if not available througti other public or 
private institutions. 

Cook County Public Aid 

Michigan Office 

20 East 21st Street 

326-5^00 

Financial Assistance to the aged, blind, and disabled and to families withs 
dependent children. 

Oixon State School 

2600 North Brill ton Avenue * 
Oixon, Illinois 
(815) 248-3311 

Diagnosis* evaluation, and treatment of the inentally retarded and a residential 
institution. 



Institute for Juvenile research 

907 South V.'olcott 

3^1-7330 



Training and research facility for study and treatment of emotionally 
distrubed children and adolescents. 

Juvenile Court 

22^16 West Roosevelt Road 

633-2000 

Provide protection, guidance, care, custody, and guardianship of children who 
are dellquent, othenvlse 7n need of supervision, neglected, or dependent. 

Loyola Guidance Center 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
337-3389 

Psychiatric, Psychological and Social services for children v/ith behavior 
problems that can be treated on an out-patient basic. Consultation, diagnosis, 
and evaluation of the mentally retarded, 

> 

A list of District 21 Conrmunlty Service Organization vnll be completed by District 
Office. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN BEST HOW AKMUBIE 99. 

The success or failure of the strategies used i/ilfbe measured by Che 
frequency with which the parents of a particular school attend the functions 
of that school. The number of people which attend a given activity wfll also 
be an important part of any evaluation. Furthennore* the evaluation can be 
determined through the use of the feeback section of the comnuni letter sent 
home. Other means of determining the degree of success will develop through* 
out the year. 

Evaluate the three communication techniques applied by 
Coalition of Teachers: 

!•. Maintain Records Throughout 197W5 School Year 

a. Communi letter 

b* "How To" meetings 

c* T.S.P. telephone treet 

ft 

2* Assess by Percent of Response/ participation, using 
total number of parents in each school as the basis: 

a« Growth in interest by parents In school program 

b. Improvement in attitudes about school (inferential) • 

3» Observe behavior of above specified school -community 
groups to cross-validate concerns and attitudes 
expressed in questionnaires. 
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100. 

P A RTICIPATANTS 

Ruby Bryant, - 7233 South Emerald, 8if6-103^, HInton School 
Ltllle Cox, - 9051 South Parnell, 22^-4738, Hfnton School 
Mildred Dabney, - 7800 South Shore Drive, 978-3137, Armour School 
Charles B. Evuis, - 862^» South Constance, 375-5252, Armour School 
Mildred Johnson, - I6U East 86th Street, 768-683B, HInton School 
Annette Powers, 8926 South Marshfield Avenue, Banneker School 
Betty Rowland, 7830 South Constance, HInton School 

• 

SCHOOLS 

Armour, 0. J, Nonllllnl, Principal, 950 West 33rd Place 
Banneker, Margaret Junker, Principal, 6656 South Normal Blvd. 
HInton, Lewis ^b^ter. Principal, Skk West 71st Street 
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"Hlnton Elenentaj^y School: Rehoapsal of Annual Sprini? 
Festival, »» Chicago Curler , June 2, 1973. -i'*'"*^ 

••103rd and Vincenes-Beverly at a Croesroada,*' Chieaeo 
Sun^Timea. March 3I , I97i^. ^ 

Rosenberg, Max, •'Comaunlty Relations— Approaches Educa- 
tors use,'* The Education Dif^eat . January, 1974, i*2, 

Rosenshine, Barak, Teaching Be haviors and Student Achieve- 

Studies No • y; i^ndon, England: ifational 

f^,' Educational Research in England and Wales, 

2fi^"»^^' Robert H. , "Schools ana Politics in the Big 
?tl?.l.J^'''^'^^^^ snh»m^. Reprint Series No. 3, 

1969 pp' ^^*|®J|^^aetts: Harvard Educational Review, 

2o^i?^' P^^^nts: Active Partners In Education . 
Washington, D,C.: American Association ot Slementarv- — 
Kindergarten-Nursery Educators, 1971. 

Vm S. Departwent of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Detailed 
Characteristics: Illinoia, PC (D-DIS III, Wa shington/ 
D.C.: S* Government Printing Office, Ootober7l972. 
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